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FINAL  REPORT:   A  STUDY  OP  SOCIAL  IMPACT  OF  COAL  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE  DECKER- B I RNEY- ASHLAND  AREA 

May  31,  1975 


Introduction 

Study  Purpose,  Area,  and  Population 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  supplement  and  complement  the  Decker- 
Blrney  Resource  Study's  findings  concerning  the  human  factors  to  be  considered 
when  examining  the  resources  of  parts  of  Rosebud,  Big  Horn,  and  Powder  River 
counties*  and  hence  to  assess  the  Impact  which  different  levels  of  coal  devel- 
opment would  have  upon  this  area's  residents.   The  study  area  Is  that  of  the 
Decker-Blrney  Planning  Unit  whose  boundaries  are  those  of  a  geographic  locale 
whose  federal  coal  leasing  Is  administered  by  the  Miles  City  office  of  BLM.   For 
purposes  of  this  report  "the  Decker- Birney-Ashland  area"  was  chosen  as  a  more 
adequately  descriptive  name  (see  figure  1). 

Its  approximately  900,000  acres  are  bounded  in  part  by  the  Tongue  River, 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  and  Wyoming.   Except  for  Ashland,  most  of 
the  approximately  1,000  residents  are  ranch  families  whose  lands,  owned  and 
leased,  are  underlain  by  some  of  the  richest  coal  fields  in  the  Northern  Great 
Plains.   It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  residents  in  the  study  area  are 
the  third  or  fourth  generation  to  live  there;  in  fact,  most  of  the  ZT.f.iazZa   of 
one  community  can  be  drawn  on  two  family  trees.   Others  have  been  here  for  many 
years.   Few  are  new  arrivals.   Thus,  the  population  as  a  whole  has  lorg  been 
very  stable  and  established. 

Research  Design 

Since  people  act  on  the  basis  of  their  convictions  and  beliefs,  which  are 
far  more  often  based  upon  personal  experiences  than  upon  statistical  erasures 
or  numerical  reports,  no  attempt  was  made  to  examine  the  changes  which  coal 


*U.S.  Department  ot  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management;  and  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  "Summary:   Decker-Blrney  Recource 
Study,"  mimeographed  [Billings,  Mont.:   BLM  and  USPS,  Dececber  1973  and 
December  1974J.   A  third  "Summary"  was  done  In  April  1974,  two  months  after 
this  project  was  proposed. 
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development  might  effect  in  such  socioeconomic  variables  as  personal  Income 
levels,  employment  rates,  or  other  similar  indices.  Rather,  it  was  decided  to 
rely  exclusively  on  interview  data  because  we  wanted  to  know  bow  local  residents 
themselves  viewed  the  current  and  anticipated  social  impact  of  coal  development. 
Our  desire  was  to  become  so  knowledgeable  about  their  social  world  that  we  could 
then  report  this  Impact  as  they  themselves  envisaged  and  understood  it  and  could 
do  so  in  a  language  which  approximates  theirs  rather  than  in  terms  unfamiliar  or 
foreign  to  the  very  persons  most  Immediately  and  directly  affected.* 

Interviewees  were  chosen  by  means  of  two  separately  drawn  samples:   a  20 
percent  random  sample  and  a  sociological  sample.   Data  were  also  gathered  from 
a  third  group  of  informants;  these  were  persons  who  were  not  selected  but  who 
nevertheless  volunteered  (i.e.,  wanted)  to  be  interviewed.   In  addition,  residents 
of  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  were  contacted  because  this  city  is  the  center  of  much 
activity  for  almost  every  rancher  in  southern  Rosebud  County.** 

Composition  of  Report 

Rather  than  present  specific  findings  from  each  of  the  four  groups  of 
informants,  this  report  is  composed  of  a  summary  and  list  of  recommendations. 
Included  with  each  recommendation  is  a  statement  or  discussion  which  explains 
why  the  recommendation  was  made.   For  the  most  part  these  statements  have  been 
based  on  findings  frcm  the  statistical  sample;  however,  the  views  of  the  other 
interviewee  groups  have  been  added  where  agreement,  disagreement,  or  additional 
information  was  found  to  be  noteworthy.   These  recommendations  have  been  divided 
into  four  groups:   one  set  of  general  recommendations,  one  based  on  an  export- 
only  level  of  development,  one  which  assumes  a  low  level  of  development,  and  one 
which  assumes  a  high  level  of  industrialization.   The  assumptions  we  have  made 
in  drawing  up  these  recommendations  are  given  prior  to  these  sections.   In  addi- 
tion, comments  made  in  meetings  with  our  advisory  group,  the  study's  sponsors, 
and  selected  informants  and  other  materials  have  been  incorporated  in  this  report. 


*See  Appendix  A. 


**See  Appendix  B  for  a  discussion  of  the  sampling  done  and  composition  of 
the  various  groups  of  informants. 


Short  Review  of  Literature 

Before  proceeding  further,  the  following  excerpts  from  a  review  of  studies 
of  rural  Industrialization  should  be  helpful  in  depleting  the  overall  situation 
faced  by  the  study  are       m  studies  discuss  the  effects  and  fears  associated 
with  Industrialization  activity  In  previously  rural  locales.   Cited  are:   fears 
that  the  costs  to  the  local  community  will  outvelgh  the  benefits  received,  the 
sudden  competition  for  labor,  Increased  jland  prices,  changes  brought  about  In 
local  power  structures,  pressure  to  expand  schools,  the  observation  that  the 
source  of  labor  for  nev        Is  not  really  local,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
effects  of  the  post-construction  phase,  and  the  like.   All  of  these  points  were 
present  in  the  research  findings  discussed  in  our  NGPRP  report,  which  focused 
upon  Colstrip  and  Forsyth  as  well  as  the  Decker-Birney-Ashland  area.*  These 
same  factors  also  appeared  in  th"  interview  data  gathered  for  the  present 
research  (see  Summary). 

A  rather  exhaustive  study  by  the  USDA  (1970)  found  that  new  plants 
may  well  cost  the  community  more  than  they  return  in  tax  revenue  by 
a  considers!       :nt,  and  th?  fiscal  impact  of  new  plants  is  not 
uniform  acros.-  governmental  units.   Local  governing  bodies  may  have 
to  assuic ••  a       i^her  proportion  of  the  cost  and  receive  a  much 
lower  proportion  of  th      I  itr:  thrn  other  governmental  organizations 
such  as  I 

Other  likely  community  consequences  which  could  be  cither  negative 
or  positl  on  your  perspective  irclade  an  increase  in  both 

rices  both  duo  to  increased  competition  (Pescatore, 
1971).  may  Introduce  a  change  in  the  local  power 

struct!  .5  to  new  (influential) 

arriv  1  »,,;   ,  rtrand  and  0s>       1959;  Schenner- 

horn,  19'  .). 

In  terms  0*  the  attitudes  of  con;,  unity  residents  apparently  little 
system,  cted  wit'i  the  possible  exception  of  an 

increased  favor         to  nor-fp.-j  empli       (Klipnan,  1969).   One 


Mnrtltute  for  Sol  arch,  "A  Comparative  Case  Study  of 

the  Impact  of  Coal  at  on  'he  Wcy  of  Life  of  People  in  the  Coal  Areas 
of  Eastern  Mo:  og;   Final  Report,"  mimeographed 

(Missoula,  Mont.  of  Montana,  Juno  30,  1974).   In  addition 

to  those  1       'n  Appendix  D,  o-      -ipportive  ref«.        re  available  upon 
request. 


community  subgroup  that  is  particularly  subject  to  change  la  community 
elites  who  can  be  expected  to  undergo  a  considerable  shift  in  opinion 
if  they  are  displaced  in  the  community  power  structure  (Smith,  Hogg 
and  Reagan,  1971).* 

On  the  positive  side,  one  study  found  that  "there  was  a  slower  rate  of 
out-migration  of  young  people  (Andrews  and  Bauder,  1967)."   Informants  reported 
that  sizable  loss  of  youth  from  the  area  is  one  lamentable  feature  of  living  in 
such  a  sparsely  populated  area.   The  hope  was  repeatedly  expressed  that  perhaps 
the  power  plants  and  coal  mines  would  provide  Jobs  for  the  young  people,  who, 
in  addition  to  other  reasons,  often  left  the  area  in  order  to  find  employment. 
Other  favorable  outcomes  were  found  in  the  studies  covered. 

There  did  seem  to  be  some  positive  effects  on  community  services. 
For  example,  Bertrand  (1960)  noted  that  schools  and  churches  in 
the  community  had  apparently  improved  somewhat,  and  Braschler  (1967) 
noted  an  increase  in  assessed  evaluation  of  property  in  the  community 
he  examined.   In  the  same  vein,  Jordon  (1967)  noted  that  a  better 
water  system  and  improved  medical  services  were  an  apparent  spin  off 
of  a  new  industry  in  the  community  he  studied. 

Also  relevant  here  is  an  observation  by  Clawson  (1971)  that  the 
agricultural  structure  of  a  region  has  a  major  bearing  on  the  impact 
of  a  new  plant.   He  observes  that  when  a  plant  located  in  an  area 
characterized  by  small  (but  economically  viable)  farm  operations, 
there  has  remained  a  substantial  population  in  the  open  country  and 
small  towns,  much  of  it  dependent  on  employment  in  the  new  plant. 
This  is  contrasted  with  the  impact  of  industry  in  areas  typified  by 
large  farms  where  towns  are  sep[a]rated  by  some  distance  in  which  case 
the  new  plant  will  be  forced  to  recruit  its  labor  force  from  outside 
the  community  affected.   In  the  lonp,  run  this  will  have  a  much  greater 
effect  on  the  human  geography  of  the  rural  area  concerned.   Inter- 
estingly, while  a  new  plant  may  reduce  the  number  of  full  time  farm 
workers,  it  may  actually  increase  the  availability  of  part  time 
agricultural  workers  (Scott  and  Chen,  1973).  .  .  . 

From  our  observations  it  is  clear  that  rural  industrialization  does 
in  fact  produce  Jobs  in  the  non-agricultural  sector  but  it  is  also 
clear  that  those  Jobs  will  probnbly  go  to  people  other  than  those 


*This  passage  and  the  ones  subsequently  quoted  In  this  section  have 
been  taken  from  Michael  F.  Nolan  and  William  D.  Heffernan,  "The  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972:   A  Critical  Analysis"  (Paper  delivered  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Rural  Sociological  Society,  Montreal,  August  1974), 
pp.  8-11.   References  ret       t.o  in  these  quoted  passages  are  cited  in 
full  in  Appendix  D. 


residing  In  the  local  community.   This  may  be  true  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.   For  example,  local  residents  may  not  possess  the  necesss' 
skills  or  capabilities  which  would  make  them  desirable  candidates  for 
the  new  industry.   In  any  event,  rural  communities  may  be  severely 
deceived  if  they  believe  that  new  industries  will  necessarily  produce 
a  marked  decrease  In  local  unemployment  or  underemployment.   This 
observation  Is  consistent  with  that  of  Molotch  (1973)  who  in  an 
analysis  of  the  fastest  growing  SMSA's  [Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Areas]  Id  the  United  States  noted  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
their  population  increased  markedly  during  the  time  period  studied, 
indicating  substantial  growth  in  numerous  sectors  of  the  economy, 
their  unemployment  rate  in  most  cases  stayed  near  the  national  average. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  population  growth  is  not  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  local  unemployment  and  that  local  growth  does  not 
make  Jobs  but  rather  redistributes  Jobs.   In  addition  the  temporary 
creation  of  Jobs  during  the  construction  phase  may  prompt  unrealistic 
community  expectations  for  future  growth  (Smith,  Hogg,  and  Reagan; 
1971). 

Many  of  the  study  findings  in  the  Decker-Birney-Ashland  area  directly 
parallel  those  presented  in  the  various  studies  reviewed  by  Nolan  and 
Heffernan.   While  most  of  these  points  have  been  discussed  In  previous 
progress  reports,  the  present  report  will  attempt  to  incorporate  the  most 
important  findings  into  the  recommendations  made.   Although  the  findings 
and  data  reported  are  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  residents  of  the  D-B-A  area, 
the  recommendations  represent  the  research  team's  professional  Judgment  as  to 
how  users  should  take  principal  findings  into  account.   We  hope  these  users 
will  be  not  only  the  study's  sponsors  but  the  study  area's  residents;  con- 
sequently we  have  tried  to  write  for  them  as  well  as  about  them.   Some 
quotations  have  been  paraphrased  to  conceal  identities,  but  the  sense  of 
what  was  said  wa6  carefully  retained. 


Summary  of  Study  Findings 

This  summary  Is  based  on  data  gathered  from  the  statistical  sample  except 
where  noted  otherwise.   It  contains  highlights  of  the  material  presented  in 
the  second  and  third  progress  reports  In  addition  to  other  findings  which  were 
not  discussed  or  presented  therein.   By  and  large,  it  was  found  that  the  latter 
data  supported  the  contents  of  our  previous  reports. 

Ranchers 

There  is  general  agreement  among  landowners  in  the  study  area  that  two 
factors  are  especially  important  "reasons"  why  neighbors  are  seemingly  col- 
laborating with  advocates  of  coal  development  who  continually  circulate 
throughout  the  area.   Landowners  are  nearly  unanimous  in  citing  the  extremely 
poor  cattle  market  and  ongoing,  fixed  operating  expenses  as  key  factors  in 
disposing  an  increasing  number  of  ranchers  who  oppose  coal  development  to 
decide  that  they  "have  to"  lease  for  such  development  in  order  to  forestall 
economic  disaster.   Another  factor  which  our  rural  informants  often  cite 
concerns  the  federal  government's  continuing  inaction  on  a  strip  mining  bill. 
The  apparently  unending  and  growing  uncertainty  regarding  the  rights  of 
surface  owners  who  do  not  also  own  the  subsurface  is  unquestionably  disposing 
landowners  in  the  area  to  feel  that  development  is  inevitable  and  so  they  had 
better  try  to  get  the  best  development  deal  they  can.   As  one  informant 
observed,  "the  bad  cattle  market  Is  putting  more  pressure  on  people  to  lease. 
It  is  pushing  them  over  the  edge." 

Only  a  small  number  of  ranchers  in  the  study  area  are  completely  and 
unalterably  opposed  to  coal  development;  that  is,  only  a  small  number  will 
probably  not  consider  leasing  or  selling  at  any  time  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  remainder  have  various  mixtures  of  feelings  toward  development,  even  though 
nearly  all  of  the  remainder  would  prefer  to  continue  putting  up  with  the 
financial  uncertainties  associated  with  being  able  to  go  on  living  as  and 
where  they  prefer  to  live.   Few,  when  the  chips  are  down,  indicate  a  preference 
for  certainly  making  a  lot  of  money  off  of  coal  development,  even  when  the 
alternative  is  the  status  quo  ante.   In  a  word,  preference  for  practicing  their 


8 

life-style  where  th       Is  greater  than  any  other  cholo.  I 

able  to  make  money  from  coal  development  and  manage  to  stay  put.   Some  60  percent** 
of  all  the  area's  residents  are  certain  that  this  hope  is  not  at  all  realistic 
because  the  social  and  other  impacts  of  development  will  make  ranching  in  the 
area  difficult  to  the  point  of  being  impossible.   Most  landowners  in  the  a: 
now  maintain  that  development  is  inevitable.   The  actions  of  the  growing  number 
who  are  leasing  are  contributing  to  making  it  so. 

Almost  every  rancher  expresses  a  fear  that  the  large  corporations  will  get 
control  of  too  much  of  the  land  and  may  never  sell  it  back  for  agricultural 
purposes.   This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  more  people  are  leasing  rather 
than  selling.   If  the  land  is  leased  and  mined,  the  rancher  loses  control  over 
its  use  for  many  years,  but  he  does  not  relinquish  the  ultimate  control  of  it. 
He  may  be  content  with  the  fact  that  his  children  will  later  at  least  have  the 
choice  of  deciding  what  they  want  to  do  with  the  land.   If  he  sold  it  now,  he 
would  forego  them  that  choice. 

Without  a  doubt,  most  people  In  the  study  area,  if  they  had  their  devel- 
opmental "druthers,"  would  opt  for  no  development.   Among  the  four  development 
levels  presented  in  the  April,  1974  Decker-Birney  report,  the  "export  only"        ™ 
level  is  favored  by  all  except  the  very  few  who  inaist  that  "no  coal  development" 
is  the  only  acceptable  future.   Most  ranchers  (and  others)  believe  that  "export 
only"  is  the  only  development  level  which  offers  a  chance  of  not  leading  to  the 
drastic  curtailment  if  not  destruction  of  the  area's  water  resources  and  agri- 
cultural future. 

A  fundamental  criticism  which  landowners  make  is  that  the  various  levels 
of  coal  development  proposed  fail  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  great 


*A  male  informant  noted  that  women  in  the  area  generally  have  a  greater 
commitment  to  the  ranching  way  of  life  than  men  do.   Men,  he  indicated,  are 
more  pragmatic  and  realistic  whereas  women  are  idealistic  about  the  vicissitudes 
of  ranching.   Others  concurred  with  this  view. 

**Patrick  C.  Jobes  and  Milton  G.  Parsons,  "Satisfaction,  Coal  Development 
and  Land  Use  Planning:   A  Report  of  Attitudes  Held  by  Residents  of  the  Decker- 
Birney  Study  Area,"  report  prepared  for  the  Montana  Energy  Advisory  Council 
[Bozeman,  Mont.:   Montana  State  University],  April  30,  1975;  percentage 
figurea  takfn  from  this  study  are  virtually  identical  with  those  derived  from 
ndom  sample  of  D-B-A  area  residents  interviewed  for  the  present  study. 


majority  of  the  area's  landowners  t.-el  that  their  basic  responsibility  to  the 
nation  is  to  maintain  the  land  as  a  good  food  producing  area,  particularly 
when  good  coal  is  plentiful  and  available  in  the  East.   They  believe  that  this 
consideration  should  be  the  overriding  one  when  deciding  on  matters  pertaining 
to  development.*   Also,  although  landowners  generally  want  a  voice  In  decisions 
on  coal  development  on  theirs  and  their  neighbors'  land,  they  are  at  a  loss  to 
suggest  mechanisms  for  expressing  it.   Meanwhile,  they  feel  frustrated  and 
ambivalent  because  of  their  unfulfilled  great  desire  to  make  themselves  heard 
in  decisions  on  the  use  of  land  in  their  area,  their  reluctance  to  impose 
controls  on  others,  and  their  fears  of  what  will  happen.   For  example,  many 
ranchers  in  the  study  area  are  highly  dependent  upon  U.S.  Forest  Service  grazing 
permits.   To  them,  loss  of  this  important  summer  grazing  area  is  a  real  and 
worrisome  possibility.   This  grazing  land  might  be  mined,  reclassified  for 
recreational  purposes  only,  and  so  on.   In  general,  a  great  deal  of  cynicism 
was  noted  regarding  the  real  impact  interviewees'  desires  and  feelings  would 
have  regarding  any  aspect  of  development. 

There  is  widespread  anxiety  among  landowners  and  their  employees  about 
what  will  happen  to  the  character  of  the  area,  to  patterns  of  neighboring,  to 
the  quality  of  life,  and  the  like  as  more  and  more  of  the  area  falls  into  the 
hands  of  big  corporations.   As  one  resident  said,  "It  really  bothers  me  that 
some  of  my  neighbors  would  leave  and  others  would  be  caretakers  of  corporation- 
owned  land.   What  kind  of  community  would  this  be?"**   (Our  observation  is 
that  the  area  is  already  changing  as  a  result  of  the  general  prediction  that 


*One  rancher  from  the  volunteer  sample  stated: 

It  is  especially  upsetting  to  contemplate  development  here  because 
it  is  so  unnecessary.   The  coal  companies  want  to  develop  this  Just  for 
economic  reasons;  they  could  produce  all  the  coal  our  country  needs  by 
continuing  to  deep  mine  it  in  the  East,  but  that  is  les6  profitable  to 
them,  that's  all.   And  to  take  the  good  grazing  land  out  of  production 
for  probably  many  years  and  maybe  forever  is  inexcusable,  especially 
when  the  only  reason  is  for  short-term  coal  development  to  permit  coal 
and  oil  companies  to  make  a  lot  of  profits. 

**Social  impact  in  the  Decker  irea  is  already  noticeable.   It  includes 
all  that  people  elsewhere  in  th<>  study  area  fear  will  result  from  coal  devel- 
opment.  It  Is  symbolized  by  self-consciously  having  to  lock  up  cars,  homes, 
and  other  things  the  way  that  city  folks  do. 
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development  la  inevitable  and  of  the  general,  albeit  inadvertent,  fostering  of 
substantial  development  in  the  area  which  has  followed  from  these  predictions. 
What  we  are  observing  are  several  rural  neighborhoods  in  the  early  stages  of 
dissolution. ) 

Many,  individuals  in  the  area  have  had  access  only  to  incomplete,  Inaccurate  , 
and  often  misleading  information  concerning  coal  development.   Where  they  have 
shared  information  with  other  individuals,  they  have  shared  faulty,  if  not  down- 
right false,  information  concerning  development  and  how  to  recognize  and  safeguard 
their  own  Interests  in  the  face  of  seemingly  Imminent  and  large-scale  Industrie 
lzatlon  of  the  area.   We  know,  for  example,  that  many  have  not  read  the 
Decker-Blrney  reports  and  that  fewer  still  have  been  able  to  comprehend  the 
implications  of  these  and  similar  reports  for  planning  and  otherwise  coping  with 
the  future. 

Others* 

Although  they  may  have  read  about  them  in  newspapers,  almost  all  of  the 
nonranching  informants  were  unfamiliar  with  coal-related  studies,  such  as  the 
Decker-Blrney  report,  and  with  the  different  levels  of  development.   One  stated: 

People  are  not  well  informed  about  studies.   They  all  received  a  copy 
of  the  Decker-Blrney  report  and  you'd  think  they'd  read  it,  but  they 
won't  be  that  interested  until  something  happens  for  them  to  react  to. 

Another  said,  "People  don't  read  the  studies  and  don't  realize  what  is  going  to 
happen."   One  person  stated  that  the  studies  released  to  date  had  not  affected 
the  (Ashland)  business  community  nor  others.   Further,  few  are  informed  about 
coal-related  leases  or  sales.   Those  interviewed  do  not  generally  attend  meetings 
or  hearings  on  coal,  and  they  do  not  talk  to  each  other  very  much  about  develop- 
ment issues.   One  explained  by  saying,  "People  don't  realize  how  near  It  is  nor 
how  big  it  will  be.   They  don't  believe  that  the  Decker-Birney  report  could  be 
so." 

Ashland  residents  differ  greatly  from  ranchers  in  that  the  former  do  not 
expect  to  have  to  make  any  decisions  soon,  if  at  all,  about  whether  to  take  any 


*A11  but  four  of  those  in  the  "all  others"  group  of  the  statistical  sample 
were  residents  of  Ashland;  hence,  this  section  of  the  Summary  will  focus  on  these 
resider. 


• 
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action,  how  much  of  It  to  take,  or  In  what  way  they  ought  to  act  In  the  face 
of  impending  coal  development.   While  ranchers  arc-  being  forced  to  consider 
actions  that  may  greatly  change  their  lives  as  a  result  of  pressures  brought 
about  by  coal-related  developments,  Ashland  interviewees  do  not  expect  such 
development  to  make  great  changes  in  their  own  lives.   Those  who  plan  to  remain 
in  the  area  will  react  in  some  undetermined  way  depending  on  what  happens,  but 
they  do  not  expect  to  take  part  in  deciding  what  will  happen.   Those  who  do  not 
plan  to  remain  in  the  area  are  not  unconcerned  about  the  effects  of  coal  devel- 
opment—  indeed  many  have  very  strong  feelings  about  what  will  tiappen;  but  in 
most  cases  they  are  opposed  to  development  at  any  level  because  their  position 
is  based  on  their  relationship  to  the  land  and  their  conviction  that  it  is 
wrong  to  "tear  it  up"  or  "exploit"  this  country  that  they  love  for  short-term 
gain.   Overall,  few  think  that  reclamation  can  be  assured;  and  most  do  not 
want  the  area  to  lose  its  rural  and  historic  flavor,  which  it  probably  would 
if  much  more  industry  than  "strip  and  ship"  is  supported.* 

All  of  those  interviewed  in  the  sample  believe  that  there  will  be  some 
industrialization  in  the  A6hland  area  and  that  the  "little  fellow"  will  not 
have  anything  to  say  about  how  much,  what  kind,  or  at  what  rate.  One  person 
stated:  "We  know  it's  coming.  We  know  we  will  be  exploited  for  the  money. 
All  we  can  do  is  fight  to  get  the  best  laws  we  can."  As  to  how  their  ranch 
and  other  neighbors  feel  about  development,  one  informant  commented: 

The  great  majority  of  ranchers  and  other  people  would  think  stripping 
and  shipping  the  coal  is  OK,  but  do  not  want  generating  plants.   The 
decision  on  3  and  4  today  seems  to  support  that,  but  Just  because  they 
won  the  battle  don't  mean  they  won  the  war. 

Generally  informants  reported  that  more  people  in  the  community  than  not  were 
against  coal  development  in  this  area,  with  most  believing  that  some  develop- 
ment is  inevitable.   "It's  going  to  happen,  but  it's  too  bad";  "I  think  they'll 
strip  it  no  matter  what";  and,  "If  things  start  here  it  will  Just  grow"  were 
typical  responses. 

Information  on  development  levels  has  had  no  effect  on  Ashland  except 
that  a  few  people  who  own  land  in  and  near  town  are  holdinp  lots  and  other 


•Another  reason  why  most  of  these  int        es  favor  the  "export  only' 
level  of  development  Is  because  they  are  avid  outdoor  recreationists  and 
already  are  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to  hunt  or  use  snow- 
mobiles on  private  land. 


;<J  for  what  the  informants  believe  are  enoimousl  ( 

wha:  to  bring  them  a  large  profit.   Hou 

in  towi.  employ  t.  Labi 

- 
industry  h  :o  provide  the  housing  toi 

couldn''         mcing  for  that."   Some  pr. 
court  expansion,  but  nobody  talks  about  coal 

it  seems  so  far  in  the  future.   Few  are  enthu        about  t  of 

more  population,  although  some  benefits  (such  as 
and  better  shopping  opportunities  due  to  i: 
acknowledp 

People  on  the  reservation  appear  to  be  qui  act 

than  Ashland  itself  Is;  but  most  people  do  not  thin! 
soon,  and  talk  of  it  has  died  down.   While  it 
could  stand  Co  grow  some  and  have  a  moder: 
from  tournaru.      id  tourists  would  support  Chen  Chi 
want  the  town  to  grow.   For  example,  there  is  soce  co: 

"bar  scene  more  explosive,"  and  scvei  m 

enforcement  services  would  need  help.   One  person  bs_li  .11 

have  to  absorb  the  impact,  which  will  depend  on  I — but 

it  will  not  have  any  say  about  that  rate.   Currently,  m 
to  set  up  a        ad  water  system  for  the  existing  community  (  -     ' 
of  Ashland  la  on  wells  and  septic  tanks),*  but  t!  ng 

or  preparation      oal  development,  thore  be J  .  ilcblc 

for  such  planning  and  no  organization  for  it.   There  w 

it  a  hi.       ol  might  be  built  (student;  cur:  -ip  or 

Broadns),  but         knows  how  p.       c  Che  in' lux  of  In 

als  object  to  outsiders  coming  in  an  I  ch  .r.  nity. 

Re;         - tltudes  and  outlooks  h 
Houses  ft  unlockdJ.   Meat  peop]  ■  •  ..   COW 

remain  unc'  believe  that  those  who  own  I 

dev-  wn  econor  tne 


*S  said  that  tills  BOV 
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available  the  prospect  of  development  would  be  more  tempting  to  the  nonranchiiv 
segment  of  the  population,  but  such  benefits  would  probably  last  only  a  year  or 
two  whereas  present  Jobs — while  not  high  paying — are  stable. * 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  people  will  turn  to  Ashland  for  services  if 
development  occurs  on  the  reservation  or  at  Birney.   People  would  probably  use 
Sheridan,  however,  if  development  occurs  at  Moorhead.   In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  desirability  of  building  a  separate  town  or  service  area,  rather 
than  building  on  to  existing  communities  such  as  Ashland  and  disturbing  their 
social  patterns  and  structures,  one  interviewee  stated:   "Ashland  should  be 
used.   We'd  have  to  have  county  and  state  help,  but  we  haven't  talked  to  them 
about  it."   Interviewees  indicated,  however,  that  they  do  not  relate  to  county 
government,  including  the  county  planning  board.**  They  expect  the  town's 
residents  to  react  to  coal  development  as  individuals,  not  as  a  community  inter- 
ested in  planning  for  it.*** 

As  for  where  lines  should  be  drawn  with  respect  to  how  much  development 
would  be  tolerable,  the  general  feeling  is  "something  less  than  Colstrip"  and 
"slow  growth."  Also,  it  is  believed  that  industry  should  pay  for  the  problems 
related  to  growth.   There  Is  a  definite  desire  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
present  community  and  current  life-style: 

Change  In  society  is  more  to  be  concerned  about  than  change  in  the 
flora  and  fauna,  uncertain  as  these  latter  are.   The  locals  fear  that 
their  society  will  be  eradicated  if  the  area  is  industrialized. 

This  family  centered  way  of  life  is  apt  to  be  destroyed  if  the  place 
[Ashland]  is  urbanized. 


*The  two  teen-agers  interviewed  who  were  not  part  of  the  sample  agreed 
that  while  the  local  young  people  were  against  development  the  appearance  of 
good-paying  Jobs  might  well  win  them  over.   Employment  is  not  one  of  Ashland's 
problems. 

**There  is  a  general  feeling  of  remoteness,  if  not  distrust,  of  the  county 

commissioners,  and  of  all  government,  particularly  federal  (this  does  not  extend 

to  the  local  employees  of  government  agencies  who  are  treated  as  locals  rath 
than  as  representatives  of  government). 

***Ashland  was  described  as  a  number  of  individuals  living  in  one  place  without 
any  real  cohesiveness.   One  interviewee  stated  that  while  there  is  no  community 
of  Ashland  as  such,  the  town  is  made  up  of  three  discernible  social  entiti 
the  Mission  (St.  Labre),  which  has  a  tremendous  economic  impact  on  Ashland  but 
is  thought  of  as  separate  from  it,  the  Indians,  and  the  ranchers — and  "they  go 
their  separate  ways."   The  existence  of  the  three  makes  planning  difficult.   "You 
would  have  to  work  with  each  group." 


individual  Irom  the  volunteer  sample  affirmed  these  views:   "Indian 

(  int  ol  Llf«  will  be  disastrously  a!  Polarization  and 

conflicts  will  lncr. 

Most  informants  think  the  Lad  \shland  area  are  opposed  to  >. 

development  at  this  time  because  they  feel  su  and  ot 

xplolted  and  that  the  Indians  will  lo.s       and  coal  with- 
out gaining  much  lor  themselves.   What  tiiey  know  about  >l^trip 
and  what  their  own  experiences  in  working  with  Indians  has  taught  then  do  not 
lead  them  to  expect  coal  development  to  improve  the  Indian  unemployment  situa- 
tion; more  likely,  they  think,  coal  development  in  Ashland  would  add  to  the 
Indians'  alcohol  and  housing  problems.   One  informant  explained  his  views  of 
the  Indians'  situation: 

They  seem  to  be  opposed  to  development  on  the  grounds  of  preserving 

their  heritage  and  their  way  of  life,  but  1  can't  see  but  what  any 

change  for  them  would  be  for  the  better.  1  imagine  the  Cheyenr. 
will  follow  what  the  Crows  have  done. 

One  Indian  Informant  voiced  the  need  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  tribe 
as  a  whole  rather  than  those  of  individuals  on  the  reservation. 

The  easiest  thing  for  us  would  be  to  sell  out  now  and  buy  somewh 
else,  but  you  have  to  think  of  the  tribe,  especially  the  old  ones. 
What  would  they  do?   You  can't  sell  the  tribe  out.   We  have  to  look 
out  for  everyone  in  the  tribe.* 

Complaints  about  the  coal  companies  often  centered  on  their  attitudes 
toward  hiring  Indians.   One  person  stated: 

tin  Indians  and  wouldn't  take  any  if  they  didn't 
>.   And  they  fire  them  for  stupid  reasons.   The  Indian 
training  program  [iAT]  has  placed  some  at  Colstrip  but  not  all 
who  v.       lined. 

However,  no  c.  entatives  were  reported  to  have  contacted  people  In 

Ashland,  nor       .shlanders  contacted  them.   Nevertheles      re  is  a  general 


*Thls  int  commented  that  the  Indians  who  testified  for  Units  3 

•ise  th  od  for  their  Jobs  v.        ful  not  to  say  anything 

about  t  land.   "Our  land — it  means  so  much  to  us."   Currently, 

effe:  made  to  get  the  coal  right!  restored  to  the  tribe  Instead 

of  per  th.  •  cision  that  giv.       its  to  individual  members. 

(Indians  who  a  j  in  the  random  sample  were  the  only  ones  interviewed.) 
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feeling  of  distrust,  and  no  one  expects  to  get  a  "straight  story"  from 
industry.   "Montana  Power  always  has  Its  way."   One  informant  voiced  her 
toolings  explicitly. 

They  could  conserve,  redesign,  develop  alternatives.   But  they  only 
want  to  make  money  for  a  few  people.   So  it's  already  decided.   They 
will  do  no  more  than  they  have  to  to  make  the  most  money.   If  they 
could  leave  it  like  Appalachia  or  Black  Mesa  they  would.   Peop 
should  wake  up.   The  [Montana  Power]  propaganda  on  TV  makes  me  mad. 
They  [Montana  Power]  treat  you  like  you're  dumb. 

Another  interviewee  noted  that  there  was  talk  of  putting  a  dam  on  the  Tongue 
River  and  on  Lay  Creek — "that  sounds  like  development  beyond  strip  mining." 

As  for  informants'  views  of  ranchers  and  their  dealings  with  coal 
companies,  some  are  believed  to  be  leasing  for  the  money  with  the  assumption 
that  nothing  will  happen  (i.e.,  no  mining  will  take  place)  whereas  other 
ranchers  are  considered  to  have  a  more  realistic  outlook.   It  was  reported 
that  some  outside  income  is  necessary  to  ranchers  unless  they  already  have 
a  large  operation,  outside  Income  being  what  permitted  most  of  them  to  become 
big  in  the  first  place.   Ranchers  leasing  now  are  looking  for  more  of  the  kind 
of  income  that  will  keep  them  able  to  ranch,  and  some  are  feeling  driven  to 
sell  or  lease  because  of  the  current  cattle  market.   It  was  noted  that  the 
increase  in  land  prices  is  also  exerting  pressure  on  ranchers.   The  new 
land  evaluation  going  on  in  the  county  has  raised  land  evaluations  as  much 
as  seven  to  eight  times,  and  some  land  in  or  near  town  now  is  reported  to 
be  for  sale  at  $1,000  per  acre.   Water  is  another  major  concern  in  light  of 
companies'  projected  needs. 

Most  informants  believe  the  area  does  have  an  obligation  to  help  meet 
regional  and  national  energy  needs.   One  informant,  however,  draws  the  line 
at  mining  the  coal. 

If  they  get  the  coal  that's  all  we  should  have  to  sacrifice.   Let 
them  build  plants  at  the  load  centers.   Those  in  urban  centers 
enjoy  their  life-style  and  we  enjoy  ours.   We  shouldn't  give  ours 
up  for  them. 

Another  believes  no  strip  mining  should  be  done  here. 

Most  people  feel  as  I  do  that  this  virgin  country  will  never 
recover  and  should  not  be  sacrificed.   There  are  other  areas  less 
fragile  or  less  beautiful  or  already  despoiled. 
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In  addition  to  acknowledging  the  need  for  coal,  however,  locals  also  point  out 
that  thi6  area  contributes  to  the  nation's  critical  need  for  food  and  outdoor 
recreation. 

Finally,  informants  were  asked  what  effect  they  thought  their  views  would 
have  on  what  happens  in  southeastern  Montana  in  terms  of  coal  and  coal-related 
development.   A  general  leeling  of  powerlessness  and  resignation  to  the  1       :>le 
was  voiced  by  almost  everyone  contacted;  that  is,  they  believe  that  studies  and 
surveys  of  what  the  local  people  want  will  make  little  difference  and  will  have 
little  impact. 

And  Then  There  Is  Sheridan 

Although  technically  outside  the  D-B-A  area,  Sheridan,  Wyoming  was  included 
in  the  present  study  because  it  serves  much  of  the  area  as  a  shopping  and  (high 
school)  educational  center  and  because  nearly  all  of  the  approximately  t»o  hundred 
employees  of  the  Decker  mine  reside  there.   The  Big  Horn  mine,  located  near 
Sheridan,  and  the  recently  expanded  work  force  of  Burlington-Northern  Railroad 
have  together  added  another  few  hundred  development-related  workers  to  the  area. 
Thus  far,  the  impact  has  been  good  from  an  economic  standpoint  and  not  rapid  or 
large  enough  to  be  very  adverse  in  other  respects,  except  for  making  housing 
tight  and  costly.   In  general,  people  in  Sheridan  show  little  desire  for  indus- 
trial growth  in  their  vicinity,  preferring  to  remain  a  regional  shopping  center 
with  easy  access  to  the  mountains  and  uncrowded  recreation.   Businessmen  enjoy 
the  new  money  but  some  fear  that  much  more  industrialization  in  the  vicinity 
will  bring  in  chain  store  competition.   Working  class  people,  never  paid  very 
well  in  Sheridan,  see  much  to  gain  and  little  to  lose  if  industrial  Jobs  become 
available.   Planning  is  just  getting  started  and  future  funding  for  it  is  uncer- 
tain.  Officials  in  the  city  and  county  of  Sheridan  feel  it  necessary  to  be 
included  in  D-B-A  planning  and  to  be  given  money  for  planning  and  expanding 
services  and  other  facilities  should  population  impacts  become  substantially 
greater . 
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Assumptions 

Any  recommendat ions  for  or  predictions  about  developments  in  the  Decker- 
Birney-AshlanJ  ai        dependent  on  a  number  of  sions,  and  other 

factors  that  are  uncertain,  unresolved,  or  Incomplete  at  this  time.   Some  of 
these  are:   determination  of  a  federal  energy  policy,  the  fate  of  the  federal 
strip  mine  bill,  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  Colstrip  Units  3  and  4,  the 
development  and  announcement  of  a  timetable  regarding  a  moratorium  on  leasing, 
decisions  on  water  use,  revelation  of  industry  plans,  legal  interpretations 
and  rulings,  and  development  of  a  county  land  use  plan  (not  only  for  Rosebud 
but  for  Big  Horn  and  Powder  River  counties).   What  happens  with  respect  to  each 
of  these  factors  and  how  they  -/ill  effect  one  another  .ill  determine  such  things 
as  the  way  that  coal-related  development  '.'ill  begin,  thj  controls  that  might  be 
imposed  on  industrial  growth  (such  as  the  rates  of  growth),  and  the  siting  of 
facilities.   The  uncertainties  .:r.d  u^'.nowns  about  all  these  variables  make  it 
Impossible  to  talk  with  any  degree  of  certainty  about  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  the  Uecker-Birney-Ashland  area. 

i xample  may  help  make  this  situation  more  clear.   Almost  everyone 
interviewed  who  lives  in  the  study  area  believes  that  if  Colstrip  Units  3  and  4 
are  approved  and  if  water  claims  of  industr>  art.  supported  there  will  be  a  high 
level  of  industrial  development  here,  reinforcing  locals'  perception  of  their 
powerlessness  regarding  it.   Given  their  expressed  hope  that  permission  to 
build  Units  J  and  h   will  not  be  granted,*  residents  would  then  naturally  be 
less  apt  to  try  to  become  involved  in  decision.-,  about  the<»-  future  because  their 
cynicism  about  having  any  significant  > oicc  in  p'anning  would  be  perceived  to 
be  correct  (71.8  percent  believe  the  decision  to  approve  was  made  before  hearings 
began).   However,  if  Colstrip  3  rnd  4  are  denied  and  if  the  President's  veto  of 
the  federal  strip  min^  bill  is  overridden  by  Congress  (or  a  similar  bill  signed), 
then  people  who  liv  ir  the  area  irry  be  more  .-"monaMe  to  becoming  involved  in 


*i>nly  18.1  percent  supported  approval  of  Unit9  3  and  4,  even  with  strong 
state  controls.   See  Patrick  C.  lobe^  and  Milton  G.    ■  .  "Satisfaction, 

Coal  Development  and  Land  Use  Tlann'.  titudes  Held  by  Residents 

of  the  Decker-Pirnev  Study  Ar>     •■•port  prepared  for  the  Montana  Energy  Advisory 
Council  [b      ;,  Mont.:         i  StetC  University],  April  30,  1975;  percentage 
figures  taken  from  this  study  are  virtually  identical  with  those  derived  from 
the  random  sample  of  D-B-A  area  res  iewed  tor  the  present  study. 
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local  planning  el  nelr  perception        impact  of  their  in, 

would  be  more  positive.   Tl»e  actual  situation  is  de;      t  on  more  vuriabi 
than  t.'<       in  this  example,  and  the  number  of  possible  combinations  of  "if 
this  happens  then  that  will  result"  are  overwhelming.   All  we  can  do  regarding 
how  loc       ives  will  ^<A   by  development  is  to  make  some  relatively 

simple  assumptions,  choose  a  mjdel  for  planning,  and  apply  the  data  wi 
gathered  from  those  who  live  in  the  ar. 

Keeping  the  above  factors  in  mind,  Me  have  made  the  following  nine 
assumption 

1.  When  someone  recently  attempted  to  downgrade  the  social  reasons  for  keeping 

D-B-A  area  essentially  agricultural,  a  local  rancher  dismissed  the 
alleged  critical  need  for  the  area's  coal  by  recalling,  "I  was  never  happier 
in  my  life  than  when  we  didn't  have  any  electricity."   A  local  farmer  added: 
"Every  person  on  thin  earth  is  a  product  of  the  land,  and  1  don't  think  we 
need  to  be  justifying  protection  of  the  land  for  everybody.   We  people 
here  are  not  alone  in  insisting  that  this  area's  agricultural  future  be 
safeguarded.  ...  We  have  been  tearing  up  the  land  in  this  country  [i.e., 
nation]  for  years,  but  rhat  time  is  going  to  have  to  stop."   These  senti- 
ments are  characteristic  of  people  In  the  D-B-A  area  and  are  the  basic 
reason  for  our  first  assumption:   it  is  desirable  to  enable  the  study 
area  to  retain  its  essentially  agricultural  character  throughout  the 
period  of  thirty  or  forty  years  during  which  its  coal  resources  will  be 
developed. 

2.  He  assume  that  tight  and  enlightened  controls  will  be  utilized  in  order 

:ble  the  Decker-Birney-Ashland  area  to  remain  essentially  agricultural 
if  it  La  decided  that  the  area  will  undergo  an   export  only  or  a  "low" 
level  of  development. 

3.  We  assume  that  Colstrip  Units  3  and  U   will  not  be  approved.   The  reason 

this  assumption  a.ay  be  less  obvious  than  for  the  others  which  follow. 
Colstrip  3  and  4  symbolize  soclocultural  floodgates  to  study  area  residents. 

approv  illy  believed  that  these  units  would  open  these 

gates  to  rapid  and  widespread  indust  •  i  1 1  i  .'.ation. 

We  assume  that  no  matter  how  tight  and  enlightened  the  developmental 
controls  are,  they  will  fail  to  keep  the  area  from  becoming  essentially 
industrial  in  the  event  that  It  is  decided  that  it  is  to  undergo  a  high 
-if  development.    It  the  lecision  is  to  have  a  high  level  of 


development,    then  aaaumption  ,: s  will   certainly  have  t< 

•ther   for  ego  J  lumptiona  will   probably  have   iu  im-  ,o.) 

5.  No        .  l/.ed,  systematic  plain  been  dune  by 
county,  industrial,  or  Otl 

a  function  of  and  cannot  b>      tted  from         d,  Byatemal       .iiig. 
Hi.  -sutue  that  no  planning  lor  coal  dev       .it  in  th<     .-A 

area       :  been  done. 

6.  We  assume  that  something  very  similar  to  Havelock's  "problem-solver" 
model  for  planning  and  programing  development  will        |  in  and  around 
the  Decker-Birney-Ashland  area.   Rotliraan  d(       a  the  modi      follows.* 

The  other  model  delineated  by  h  labeled  the  problem- 

solver.   This  model  hypochetically  starts  with  the  user  (client, 
consumer,  receiver,  recipient,  etc.);  his  need  is  the  paramount 
consideration  and  he  participates  with  a  change  agent  in  diagnosing 
his  own  problem.   The  change  agent  is  an  outside  catalyst,  con- 
sultant, or  collaborator,  guiding  the  user  to  find  be 
solutions  himself.   Thus,  the  change  agent  helps  the  user  to  link 
back  from  his  problem  situation  to  sources  of  knowledge  that  may 
provide  individually  tailored  answers.   Self-determined  change 

n  as  offering  the  firmest  motivational  basis  and  best  prospects 
r  long-term  maintenance.   While  change  may  be  initiated  by  the 
change  agent,  as  well  as  by  the  client,  the  latter  must  <       the 
change  and  be  prepared  to  take  an  active  part  in  bringing  it  about. 
Prototypes  of  this  approach  include  mental-health  consult 
organiz.it  ional  self-survey  (or  self -renewal)  projt 
programs  that  have  been  identified  with  I     .  i ional  Training 
Laboratories.   Among  propon[e]nts  of  this  model  are  Ronald  Lippitt, 
Herbert  Thelen,  Goodwin  Watson  and  Mathew  Miles.   Havelock's 
schematic  depiction  of  this  model  is  given  below: 

FIGURE  113  THE  PROBLEM— SOLVER  PERSPECTIVE 
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*Jack   Rothman,    Planning   and   Or_  ifi    for    Social    CI.      . 

Principles   from  SocilTscYetu  :    (New  York:      Columbia   university 

Press,    1974),    p.    i^J- 
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The  reader  should  be  constantly  aware  that  the  recommendations  which 
ollow  are  constrained  by  certain  givens,  notably  the  fact  that  resea: 
lndlngs  were  generated  from  the  residents  of  the  area*  and  the  fact  th.it 
ur  recommend  at  lout-  are  based  on  the  social  impacts  anticipated  and  on  pi 
iously  defined  development  levels  (the  levels  of  development  are  not  part 
t  our  recommendations).   Assumptions,  projections,  and  recommendations  were 
11  generated  by  the  research  team,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 


*See  Appendix  A. 


Recommendations 

I 

i  emendations  an-  divided  Into  tour  groups.   One  group 
consists  of  (  ommendatlons  which  have  broad  applicability.   T: 

others  ;      a   to  three  possible  levels  of  coal  development.   The  development 
levels  are:   (1)  export  only,  which  assumes  six  additional  export  atrip  nines; 

power  generating  plants,  each  with  a  strip  ai. 
and  one  additional  export  mine;  and  (3)  high,  which  assumes  power  plan; 
mines,  and  gasification  plants.   For  purposes  of  this  report,  this  latter  development 

1  combines  NGPRP 's  medium  and  high  levels  of  development  (which  were  sub- 
sequently used  by  BLM)  since  the  research  team  and  the  informants  felt  that 
any  gasification  plant  development  would  have  an  extremely  high  Impact  on  the 
area. 

General  Recommendations 

The  recommendations  which  follow  were  written  at  the  request  of  our 
sponsors  (Montana  Energy  Advisory  Council,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 

.  Forest  Service)  and  were  done  In  the  spirit  of  trying  to  offer  con-  ^k 

structive  criticisms  and  helpful  suggestions.   To  forestall  any  possible 
misunderstanding  of  our  intent,  we  wish  to  state  that  our  relationship  with 
our  sponsors  and  their  field  representatives  is  one  of  mutual  trust  and 
respect.   Neither  personal  nor  occupational  criticism  of  these  persons  Is 
intended  nor  Is  either  to  be  inferred  from  anything  we  recommend.   What 
criticisms  we  offer  are  directed  to  human  institutions  and  social  structures 
in  and  through  which  our  sponsors  and  their  agency  colleagues  have  to  work. 
Our  recommendations  are  Intended  to  be  useful  to  these  people,  not  to  Impugn 
their  motives,  question  their  Integrity,  or  anything  of  the  sort.   Indeed, 
we  hope  and  expect  to  continue  working  closely  with  them  to  do  what  we  can 
to  help  them  meet  the  challenge  of  their  Increasingly  Important  roles  in 
planning,  management,  and  programming  activities  pertaining  to  social  Impacts 
of  coal-related  development. 

We  should  al^o  point  out  that  our  recommendations  were  deliberately 
wr i  fort  to  take  a  stronger  stand  and  to  be  more  lntervent lvely 

abrasiv      ,  social  scientists  usually  are.   The  reader  should  therefore 
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keep  in  mind  that  our  recommendations,  although  based  upon  the  findings  of 
scientific  social  research,  constitute  professional  ,  not  scientific 
edict. 

Finally,  we  must  point  out  that  all  of  our  recommendations  are  based 
upon  the  findings  of  research  we  have  Just  done  in  the  D-B-A  area  and,  to 
a  much  smaller  degree,  upon  findings  of  research  we  did  recently  in  Colstrlp 
and  vicinity  (which  includes  much  of  the  D-B-A  area).   We  must  also  remind 
the  reader  that  unless  specifically  attributed  to  others,  all  of  the  following 
recommendations  are  ours — with  the  possible  exception  of  whatever  we  may  have 
unconsciously  borrowed  from  other  reports,  fellow  researchers,  or  similar 
sources.   If  we  have  unwittingly  done  any  such  borrowing,  we  are  grateful  and 
hope  we  have  done  justice  to  the  original  authors. 

.  .  .  the  need  to  create  effective  local  institutions  for  planning 
and  for  the  implementation  of  the  resultant  plans  is  the  most  basic 
service  need  which  this  survey  has  identified.* 

This  statement  made  about  the  whole  Northern  Plains  coal  region  is  no  less 
true  for  this  study  area;  consequently  a  number  of  the  following  general  recommenda- 
tions pertain  to  planning. 

Recommendation  number  one.   To  prepare  for  coal  development,  a  network 
of  planning  bodies  should  be  established  throughout  the  study  area  and  should 
include  adjoining  areas  which  are  likely  to  experience  similar  and  related 
industrial  growth.   These  planning  bodies  should  be  set  up  on  four  levels: 
the  grass  roots  or  natural  community  level;  the  settlement  (e.g.,  Ashland) 
or  community  (ordinarily  county  seat)  level;  the  county  level;  and  the  nultl- 
county  level.   It  is  expected  that  the  planning  groups  will  be  informal  at 
the  grass  roots  level  and  be  relatively  more  formal  at  each  more  inclusive 
level.   Each  lower  level  will  be  represented  on  each  higher  level.   This 
planning  arrangement  recognizes  that  the  four  levels  must  be  interrelated 
in  some  systematic  fashion  to  maximize  network-wide  coordination  and  collab- 
oration, since,  for  example,  it  will  typically  be  necessary  to  plan 


♦"Interim  Summary  of  Recommendations  Projecting  Social  and  Municipal 
Service  Needs  and  Cost  and  H-  Calculations  in  Six  Counties  where  Major 

Coal  Development  is  Ant icipated"  (Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Billings  and  Center 
for  Interdisciplinary  Studies,  Bozeman,  March  1974). 


simultaneously  on  natural  community  and  multicou  •  .   The  multlcounty 

aspect  of  the  network  will  minimize  tendencies  01 

of  groups  to  act  at  cross  purposes  with  each  otli        the  same  tine  it  will 
produce  the  political  power  needed  to  adequat  many  of  the  recom- 

mendations* made  below. 

one  hand,  the  traditi*        natural  tendencies 
of  study  area  resin  rom  deep  suspicion  of  government  planning  to 

outright  hostility  to  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  th<       a  growing  practical 
need  for  residents  and  planning  groups  to  establish  mechanisms  and  substantive 
capabilities  for  dealing  with  given  development-related  eventualities.   Experi- 
ence of  planning  groups  in  Wyoming  suggests  that  it  takes  upwards  of  a  year 
for  a  local  planning  board  to  begin  to  function  as  it  hopes  to  function.   During 
this  time  the  group  discovers  what  it  can/should/may/must  do  and  not  do  and 
what  the  pertinent  laws,  money  sources,  technical  assistance  sources,  and  the 
like  are.   Each  planning  body  will,  with  technical  assistance  of  its  own 
choosing  (however,  see  general  recommendation  number  fifteen),  have  to  learn 
for  itself  how  to  get  going  and  attack  problems  it  previously  had  no  effec- 
tive way  of  dealing  with.   Initially,  Powder  River,  Rosebud,  and  Big  Horn 
counties  might  will  be  Joined  by  Custer  and  Treasure  counties  in  Montana  and 
Sheridan  in  Wyoming  to  establish  a  multlcounty  planning  network  in  and  around 
the  Decker-Blrney-Ashland  study  area.   As  appropriate,  this  network  will 
include  representatives  of  Indian  and  industrial  groups  and  affiliate  with 
other  multirounty  and  interstate  planning  bodies  that  are  also  seeking  to 
cope  with  and  manage  massive  and  rapid  industrial  growth  associated  with 
development  of  fossil  fuel  resources  in  the  West. 

Recommendation  number  two.   Plans  should  be  localized  and  otherwise 
tailor  made  for  given  sites  in  ordet  adequately  to  take  into  account  local 
needs,  wishes,  impact  peculiarities,  and  the  like.   About  63  percent*  of 
the  D-B-A  residents  believe  that  development  should  be  locally  controlled. 


♦Patrick      bee  and  Milton  G.  Parsons,  "Satisfaction,  Coal  Develop- 
ment and  Land  Ust  A  Report  of  Attitudes  Held  by  Residents  of 
the  Decker-Bi:            ;   .,"  report  prepared  for  the  Montana  Energy 
Advisory  Council  [Bi       Mont.:   Montana  State  University],  April  30, 
1975;  i                   iken  from  this  study  are  virtually  identical 
with  those  d'                random  sample  of  D-B-A  area  residents  lnter- 

•dy. 


MulClarea  plans  should  be  considered  as  useful,  helpful,  and  acceptable  only 
as  general  guides  and  coordinating  mechanisms  for  plans  which  focus  on  given 
sites.   In  this  regard.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  ttiat  knowledge  of  local 
values  is  invaluable  for  localized  planning. 

Even  when  there  are  diverge  and  opposing  interests  and  opinions  among 
residents  of  a  given  locale,  some  kind  of  working  accommodation  can  be  achieved. 
This  can  be  done  by  informing  them  of  the  likely  courses  of  action  which  might 
be  taken,  indicating  to  them  what  mauters  are  subject  to  negotiation  and  how 
they  can  establish  their  own  and  agency-related  rulec  for  negotiation.   Thereby 
they  can  reach  some  kind  of  agreement  on  how  to  arr.      planning  and  action 
decisions  which  represent  the  modal  position  of  their  locale.   They  will  be  able 
to  do  this  even  when  their  final  decision  is  only  in  the  form  of  a  recommenda- 
tion which  the  agency  in  question  r.ay  nol  be  bound  to  accept.   If  some  local 
planning  and  action  recommendations  generated  in  this  way  are  beyond  the 
mandated  capability  of  the  agency  to  support,  then  necessary  steps  should  be 
taken  to  pass  legislation  needed  to  legally  sanction  such  support. 

Recommendation  number  three.   We  recommend  that  government  and  industry 
assume  responsibility  for  helping  both  new  and  old  residents  to  play  meaningful 
and  adequate  roles  in  developmental  processes.   Required  will  be  help  on  both 
individual  and  group  levels.   For  such  help  to  be  effective  it  must  be  offered 
with  no  strings  attached  and  include  ongoing  technical  assistance  from  persona 
who  have  had  successful  experiences  of  the  sort  needed  to  organize  and  implement 
aforementioned  planning  activities  Involving  local  governmental  units. 

To  become  prepared  to  offer  such  help,  the  agencies  concerned  must  minimize 
uncertainties  regarding  their  present  randutes  and  be  given  authorization  to 
play  roles  which  will  enable  then  to  be  of  greatest  assistance  to  residents  of 
areas  which  are  experiencing  or  are  soon  to  be  experiencing  industrial  impacts. 
In  the  case  of  public  agencies,  better  ways  must  be  found  to  attune  appropriate 
legislative  bodies  to  their  reeds  for  clarification  of  existing  mandates  and 
creation  of  new  ones  which  will  permit  agency  personnel  to  play  more  effectively 
the  roles  they  should  and  must  play  in  relation  to  residents  who  are  faced  with 
preparing  for  and  managing  the  planning  processes  Indicated  in  recommendation 
number  one  and  other  social  and  cultural  changes  of  concern  to  them.   Such 
questions  as  these  need  to  be.   settled:   What  role  does/should  a  given  public 
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agency  play  in  getting  local  planning  started?   Should  the  agency  assist? 
Should  it  participate?   Should  it  be  merely  f acllitative?   What  efforts  to 
help  will/will  not  work?   Technical  assistance  to  the  agencies  (private  no 
less  than  public)  will  be  necessary  so  that  they,  in  turn,  will  be  able  to 
provide  needed  and  desired  technical  assistance  to  the  publics  they  serve. 

Recommendation  number  four.   In  a  very  real  sense,  agency  field  repre- 
sentatives' clients,  viewed  In  the  aggregate,  are  constituencies.   It  follows 
that  local  representatives  of  government  agencies  should  be  spokesmen  for 
their  local  clients  while  ever  mindful  of  their  agencies'  corresponding  com- 
mitments to  the  region  and  the  nation.   Field  representatives  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  establish  relationships  with  locals  and  to  help  formulate 
policies  with  realistic  and  adequate  input  from  the  local  level. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  as  field  representatives  succeed  in  inducing 
locals  to  participate  in  agency  planning  and  programming  processes,  the 
locals  may  very  well  expect  to  have  more  input  into  and  influence  on  land 
use  and  other  decisions  than  the  agency  is  able  and/or  willing  to  accept. 
It  would  be  very  easy  for  area  residents  to  grow  very  cynical  about  their 
role  in  agency  planning  and  programming  unless  their  participation  becomes 
much  more  than  perfunctory.   About  48  percent  of  them  agreed  that  decisions 
about  the  scope  of  coal  development  will  be  affected  not  by  what  people  in 
the  area  think  should  be  done,  but  by  pressures  exerted  by  Industry  (38  percent 
disagreed  and  14  percent  were  neutral  or  did  not  answer). 

The  agency's  local  representative  understandably  wants  to  avoid  being 
party  to  such  cynicism  because  In  order  to  play  his  role  well  he  must  become 
as  much  a  part  of  the  local  scene  as  is  necessary  for  earning  a  reputation 
as  a  man  of  great  personal  and  professional  integrity.   This  he  must  do  (and, 
in  fact,  usually  does)  even  if  his  agency  is  locally  believed  to  lack  integrity. 
A  continual  worry  to  the  local  representative  is  the  possibility  that  higher- 
ups  in  the  agency  may  severely  damage  or  destroy  his  hard-earned  professional 
reputation  and  demonstrated  ability  to  work  effectively  with  locals  by  making 
decisions,  formulating  policies,  and  setting  forth  programs  which  fail  to 

. quately  take  into  account  or  which  actually  contravene  what  the  representa- 
tive and  his  local  advisory  groups  have  been  pushing  for  and  have  come  to 
expect.   The  point       La  that  a  field  representative  should  not  even  try 
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to  work  with  local  advisory  committees,  planning  boards,  and  the  like  unli 
he  has  considerable  assurance  of  the  support  of  tiis  superiors  clear  up  to 
and  including  top  management  of  the  agency.   Agendas  and  expectations  have 
to  be  gotten  together  at  all  level.-;  within  the  agency  and  between  it  and  all 
concerned  in  and  with  social  change  issues  pertaining  to  industrialization. 

While  his  agency  is  struggling  to  clarify  its  mandates  and  otherwise  get 
its  agendas  together,  the  field  representative  often  finds  himself  caught  in 
the  middle  between  trying  to  survive  and  advance  his  career  in  the  agency  and 
attempting  to  serve  the  locals  who  are  his  clients.   In  all  probability,  his 
agency  has  historically  not  accorded  clients  a  significant  role  in  its  planning, 
deciding,  programming,  and  managing  activities  and,  in  a  word,  has  never  until 
very  recently  had  to  seriously  consider  becoming  highly  client  oriented.   A 
probably  unintended  function  of  legislatively  required  environmental  impact 

cements  is  that  of  stimuli  for  development  of  this  new  orientation.   Without 
question,  land  management  and  related  industrialization-affected  agencies  need 
additional  mandates  and  motivations  from  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government  to  become  still  more  client  (or  local  area)  oriented. 
As  matters  now  stand,  the  field  representative  of  such  an  agency  walks  a  fi«e 
and  sometimes  hard-to-see  line  between  going  native  (i.e.,  being  overly  client 
oriented)  and  being  coloniallstic  (i.e.,  being  insufficiently  client  oriented*).. 
Willy  nilly,  he  must  be  no  less  of  the  local  situation  than  of  his  agency, 
which  may  have  regional  and  national  as  well  as  local  responsibilities  which 
complicate  efforts  to  be  properly  client  oriented. 

To  help  the  agency  to  make  the  transition  from  being  mainly  oriented  to 
rules,  procedures,  and  nonhuman  aspects  of  land  management  to  being  mainly  ori- 
ented to  clients,  local  residents  should  be  urged  to  work  through  available 
political,  bureaucratic,  and  mass  media  of  communications  channels  to  Influence 
the  agency.   The  main  effort  here  would  be  to  exert  pressure  on  the  agency  to 
support  what  local  area  and  agency  field  representatives  feel  are  necess.i 
and  right  recommendations  for  courses  of  action  to  deal  with  social  change. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  agency  persons  should  be  urged  to  take  wh.< 
steps  they  can  reasonably  take  to  become  change  agents  within  their  own 
organization  in  order  to  facilitate  its  transition  to  being  highly  client 
oriented.   One  r.uch  step  should  be  to  arrange  for  middle  or  top  level  agency 
officials  to  spend  much  more  time  than  they  do  with  field  representatives  and 


lr  clients.   It  would  make  a  big  difference  to  all  concerned  if  field 
representatives  and  local  residents  were  able  to  get  to  know  officials  from 
up  the  line  as  persons  no  less  than  as  functionaries.   For  one  thin> 
contact  would  make  it  much  easier  to  talk  with,  understand,  and  do  business 
with  each  other — and  it  is  certain  that  the  bureaucrats  and  locals  I 
presently  far  from  understanding  each  other.   This  contact  would  thereby 
facilitate  doing  business  by  phone  and  letter  between  site  visits.   For 
another  thing,  getting  to  know  each  other  as  persons  should  help  to  build 
the  mutual  trust  that  all  concerned  really  desire.   In  particular,  it  should 
give  field  representatives  and  their  clients  the  assurance  they  need  from 
officials  up  the  line  that  there  will  be  no  hidden  agendas  nor  sudden,  uni- 
lateral changes  in  agendas  which  will  importantly  affect  field  representatives 
and  residents  of  the  areas  they  serve. 

Out  of  these  field  relationships  will  come  not  only  a  much  needed  increase 
in  understanding  between  bureaucrats  and  locals  but  a  contribution  to  equally 
needed  networks  of  informal  relationships.   Indeed,  we  recommend  that  systematic 
efforts  be  made  to  foster  the  creation  of  these  networks  across  agency  lines 
and  across  the  lines  which  separate  natural  communities  from  each  other  and 
from  more  populous  settlements,  as  well  as  across  the  lines  which  separate 
agency  personnel  from  their  clients.   Those  concerned  should  respond  well  to 
those  efforts  once  they  perceive  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to  establish 
and  maintain  informal  interaction  to  help  get  done  what  is  difficult  or  perhaps 
hardly  possible  through  formal  contacts  alone.   We  emphasize  that  these  informal 
networks  have  to  be  developed  systematically  but  not  formally  because  successful 
attempts  to  formalize  the  informal  will  merely  incorporate  the  informal  into 
the  formal  and  destroy  the  informal' s  capability  to  augment,  complement,  and 
otherwise  strengthen  that  which  can  be  done  through  formal  or  official  pro- 
cedures alone.   Again,  this  strategy  for  building  relationships  useful  to  all 
concerned  for  accomplishing  their  goals  and  objectives  will  work  well  only  if 
nobody  up  the  line  has  his  own  development-related  agendas  which  he  imposes 
on  either  lower  echelon  agency  personnel  or  planning  area  residents. 

Our  observations  have  shown  that  lower  level  administrators  often  find 
it  difficult  to  get  through  to  middle  level  ones  and  both  find  It  difficult 
to  reach  top  level  administrators  when  trying  to  represent  clients,  foster 
Informal  interaction,  and  otherwise  initiate  changes  in  the  roles  and 


relationships  of  the  superordinates  in  question.   To  assist  In  t      ,nd 
related  matters  which  pertain  to  making  such  changes,  we  recommend  that  those 
concerned  arrange  for  assistance  and  guidance  from  administrators  from 
agencies  other  than  their  own.   These  outside  administrators  should  be  only 
those  who  have  demonstrated  that  they  have  the  human  relations  skll.      led 
to  help  the  personnel  who  seek  to  initiate  these  challenging,  client  oriented 
changes  in  intraagency  interaction. 

Recommendation  number  five.   Federal  land  management  agencies  are 
authorized  by  law  to  do  planning  for  federal  lands.   They  can,  as  a  matter 
of  discretion,  offer  help  and  cooperation  to  locals  who  reside  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  federal  lands.   Recommendation  number  four  indicated  how  such  offers 
might  arise  out  of  and  be  handled  through  various  formal  and  informal  rela- 
tionships among  those  concerned. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that  agency  officials  cultivate  these  rela- 
tionships in  and  through  the  definable  and  specifiable  rural  neighborhoods 
we  have  been  referring  to  ac  natural  communities.   This  outreach  approach 
would  be  efficacious  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  would  center  on 
natural  opinion  forming  and  decision  making  social  units.   Accordingly, 
whenever  plans  for  development  in  the  Decker-Birney-Ashland  area  are 
formulated,  announced,  or  Implemented,  or  whenever  reports  are  ready  to 
be  processed  with  area  residents,  such  activities  should  ordinarily  begin 
at  the  natural  community  level.   This  procedure  would  do  much  to  gain  or 
reaffirm  the  relationship  of  confidence,  trust,  and  credibility  to  which 
the  agencies  concerned  are  committed.   The  following  two  quotes  from  state- 
ments very  recently  made  by  D-B-A  area  residents  are  representative  of  the 
views  generally  found  there.   They  are  also  indicative  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  outreach  challenge  awaiting  the  feds: 

The  general  public  [in  this  area]  will  view  planning  recommendations 
as  Just  more  federal  interference  with  their  lives. 

It's  heresy  in  my  family  to  say  anything  good  about  the  Montana 
Power  Company.   But  I'll  tell  you  what.   I'm  not  afraid  of  the 
Montana  Power  Company  but  I'm  scared  to  death  of  tin-  I'nited  States 
Government  .  .  .  It's  going  to  eat  us;  we  are  going  to  eat  our- 
selves.  The  United  States  Government  is  the  only  thing  we  really 
have  to  fear  in  this  coal  market. 


Recommendation  number  six.   Beginning  the  foregoing  at  the  natural  com- 
munity       (or,  i;  •  Ashland,  at  some  comparable  level)  would  bring 
planning  and  related  personnel  into  contact  with  those  whom  these  persons 
will  soon         recognize  as  informal  or  community  leaders.   In  order  to 

dlly  identify  local  leaders  and  enter  into  desired       onehlps  with  them, 
it  would  therefore  be  well  to  begin  the  above-noted  activities  as  close  to  t 
natural  community  level  as  possible. 

Recommendation  number  seven.   It  is  certain  that  the  most  severe  Impacts 
:he  initial  ones,  when  large  construction  forces  converge  upon  an  area 
which  is  far  from  ready  and  able  to  cope  with  them.   It  is  equally  certain 
that,  as  a      el  rule,  costs  of  development  should  be  borne  initially  by 

developer  and  ultimately  by  the  developer's  consumers,  not  by  taxpayers.* 
The  developer  should  provide  enough  front-end  money  to  enable  impacted  local 
service  agencies  (e.g.,  schools  and  law  enforcement  units)  to  cope  with  con- 
struction worker  impacts  without  increasing  local  tax  assessments  inordinately. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  reimbursing  companies  the  front-end  money  which 
used  to  construct  buildings  which  will  become  the  property  of  the  public. 
Otherwise,  impact  caused  local  expenses  should  be  borne  by  companies  responsible 
for  them,  not  by  local  taxpayers. 

We  recognize  that  state  and  local  laws  (in  Wyoming,  for  example)  do  not 
always  permit  the  foregoing  recommendations  to  be  implemented.   We  recommend 

it  these  laws  be  changed  as  soon  as  possible  to  enable  communities  to  put 
front-end  money  to  good  use  when  it  is  offered.   We  also  recommend  that  appro- 
priate federal  and  state  agencies  be  authorized  to  assist  in  carrying  out  our 
recommendations  pertaining  to  planning  for  utilization  of  front-end  money  and 
otto       managing  social  impacts. 

State  tax  distribution  arrangements  need  to  be  changed  so  that,  following 
the  provision  of  front-end  money,  impacted  service  units,  such  as  school 
districts,  can  be  adequately  funded  throughout  the  development  period  without 
placing  undue  financial  strain  on  locals. 


*In  to  a  question  about  who  should  pay  the  local  costs  of 

industrialization  (health,  education,  law  enforcement),  respondents  named 
Industry  (38. b  percent)  and  industry's  customers  (18.1  percent).   About 
29  percent  said  Industry,  its  customers,  and  government  should  all  contribute. 
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Recommendation  number  eight.   Costs  and  benefits  should  be  defined  In  more 
than  economic  terms  alone,  since  they  actually  refer  to  negative  and  positive 
effects  on  everything  that  can  be  impacted  by  industrial  development.   CommentiiiK 
on  this  point,  one  Informant  said,  "The  value  of  recreation  and  wildlife  Is 
tough  or  impossible  to  put  into  purely  economic  terms  which  many  of  us  can  agl 
to."   Another  misleading  feature  of  economic  cost-benefit  analyses  is  that  t: 
are  almost  always  geared  to  a  short  term  (of,  say,  two  or  three  generations). 
Recognizing  this  defect,  a  D-B-A  area  resident  remarked,  "Cost-benefit  analysis 
does  not  allow  people  to  see  that  they  will  starve  to  death  when  the  land  is 
made  useless  for  agriculture." 

Recommendation  number  nine.   The  basic  recommendation  to  be  made  here 
concerns  intersite  vs.  intrasite  cost-benefit  comparisons.   We  shall  attempt 
to  show  (1)  that,  unless  agency  decision  makers  clearly  demonstrate  that  they 
are  taking  local  Impacts  significantly  into  account,  doing  social  impact 
assessments  is  not  only  futile  but  gives  both  social  researchers  and  locals 
another  reason  to  be  suspicious  and  cynical  about  the  feds;  and  (2)  that 
intersite  cost-benefit  comparisons  (of  a  local  area  with  the  state,  region, 
nation)  always  turn  out  to  be  tyrannical,  not  only  because  they  inevitably 
use  a  democratic  guise  to  oppress  a  minority,  but  because  they  actually  give 
license  to  big  political,  administrative,  or  other  organizational  units  to 
gobble  up  little  ones. 

Perhaps  it  is  still  too  early  in  the  game  for  those  of  us  who  have  been 
doing  social  impact  assessments  (SIAs)  to  register  suspicions,  doubt6,  and 
fears  concerning  the  use,  or  nonuse,  of  our  data;  but  we  have  been  discussing 
SIAs  with  colleagues  who  are  doing  them  elsewhere  in  the  nation  and  have 
found  that  they,  too,  are  raising  such  questions  as  these: 

1.   Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  a  fundamental  reason  for  doing  the  expensive 
and  demanding  social  research  which  an  adequate  social  impact  assessment 
requires  Is  that  the  study  area  is  being,  or  likely  will  be,  impacted  by 
industrial  development,  so  much  so  that  a  special  assessment  needs  to  be 
made  of  the  various  costs  and  benefits  the  area  is,  or  will  be,  experiencing? 
This  local  area  is  recognized  as  a  special  case,  in  which  the  costs  and 
benefits  associated  with  development  are  qualitatively  different  from  those 
In  areas  which  are  not  directly  impacted.   If  the  answer  to  the  question 
just  raised  is,  yes,  it  is  true,  then  it  follows  that  agency  decision 


makers  must  give  most  serious  attention  to  the  SIA's  I       s  cone. 

ces,  and  desires  of  resid. 

2.  If  tb<  question  is  no,  it  is  not  true,  why  do 

first  octal  Impact  assessD  ,>onsor 

Cher  r  unwilling 

L 1  y  in 
eds  alleged  (not  demon  |  st 

in  the  nation? 

3.  When  a  social  researcher  does  a  social  Impact  assessment,  is  he  ex, 
merely  to  supply  data  on  how  to  efficiently  carry  out  developmental  deci- 
sions which  are  made  without  particularly  taking  into  account  the  SIA's 
findings  on  study  area  residents'  developmental  preferences? 

4.  If  these  preferences  are  always  dismissed  because  they  appear  to  be  cramping 
the  style  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  again,  why  bother  doing  the  SIA?   (Keep 
in  mind  that  the  act  of  doing  the  social  impact  research  unavoidably  leads 
study  area  residents  to  expect  that  their  preferences  will  merit  special 
consideration,  given  the  fact  that  they  are  demonstrably  experiencing 
incomparably  greater  social  Impacts  than  the  rest  of  the  nation.) 

Related  to  these  questions  are  some  observations  on  a  more  traditional 
way  of  giving  the  public  an  opportunity  to  have  a  voice  in  land  use  decisions. 
We  have  found  that  the  public,  as  represented  by  the  D-B-A  area  residents, 
is  weary  of  continually  being  In  a  reactive  position.   The  public  is  weary 
of  continually  being  expected  to  react  to  actions  Initiated  by  public  agencies 
(this  includes  such  modern  actions  as  SIAs! ).   The  public  is  not  only  weary 
but  is  noticeably  cynical  about  continually  giving  input  to  the  feds  in  their 
public  hearings.   These  hearings  are  increasingly  viewed  by  participants  as 
ways  of  using  the  public  to  document  what  appears  to  be  public  input  but  is 
suspected  to  be  no  more  than  e.   way  of  trying  to  document  input  in  support  of 
already  made  decisions,  secret  agendas,  and  the  like.   Such  hearings  are  too 
much  like  a  con  game,  not  by  intent,  we  believe,  but  in  terms  of  how  they 
have  appeared  to  the  public  to  work.   The  con  game  interpretation  would  be 
unsupportable  and  would  probably  vanish  if  agency  officials  up  the  line  would 
clearly  demonstrate  that  they  were  being  significantly  Influenced  by  the 
public's  input  at  hearings  and  in  the  kinds  of  contacts  with  field  representa- 
tives and  ot!  t lcials  which  we  recommended  above. 


Turning  now  to  the  second  misleading  aspect  of  cost-beneiit  comparisons, 
-lsh  to  point  out  implications  of  the  simplism  of  a  basic  assumption  of  such 
comparisons,  which  is  that  the  dollar  values  assigned  to  costs  and  benefits  mean 
the  same  to  all  concerned.   Assumed,  for  example,  lu  that  dollar  equivalents  of 
social  costs  and  benefits  of  coal  development  are  defined  by  Bostonians  as  they 
are  by  residents  of  Birney,  Montana.   The  assumption  becomes  untenable  when  it 
Is  understood  that  people  in  these  two  places  (the  former  not  likely  to  be 
impacted  by  coal  development,  the  latter  highly  likely  to  be  impacted  this  way) 
give  vastly  different  meanings  to  the  dollars  which  economists  usually  insist 
must  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  ingredient  in  cost-benefit  analyses. 

A  comparison  of  local  with  regional  or  national  costs  and  benefits  always, 
by  its  very  nature,  makes  the  local  area  lose.   What  does  it  matter  if  a  few 
score  or  a  few  thousand  people  in  an  impacted  area  have  to  suffer  a  severe 
messing  up  of  their  lives  so  loug  BS  intersite  cost-benefit  comparison  leads 
to  the  confident  prediction  that  the  many  thousands  or  millions  of  people  in 
the  region/nation  will  enjoy  the  benefits  which  the  impact  was  designed  to 
produce?   This  sort  of  comparison  merely  encourages  and  sanctions  a  tyrrany 
of  the  majority.   Glossed  over  is  the  fact  that  the  stakes  are  so  much  higher 
for  the  impacted  locals  than  for  others  that  such  a  comparison  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  De  considered  fair,  Just,  or  in  any  sense  in  accord 
with  our  democratic  ideals.   So  long  as  this  kind  of  comparison  is  done,  local 
control  will  always  be  vulnerable  to  being  reviewed,  overruled,  and  superseded 
by  the  desires  (not  only  by  the  alleged  needs)  of  the  multitudes  who  live 
elsewhere  in  the  nation. 

Worse  still,  comparing  local  costs  and  benefits  with  nonlocal  (ordinarily 
regional  and/or  national)  ones  leads  to  a  displacement  of  the  primacy  of  what 
is  right  by  the  primacy  of  sheer  numbers.   In  other  words,  such  comparison 
leads  to  a  loss  of  our  basic  concept  of  civil  right9,  which  it  casts  aside  in 
favor  of  concepts  of  the  primacy  oT  convenience,  expediency,  and  might  makes 
right.   Ultimately  this  kind  of  co-parlson  leadt;  to  the  loss  of  any  real 
prospect  of  security  for  small  bur.  'nessnen,   mall  communities,  small  industries, 
small  governmental  units,  siall  anything.   An  ongoing  consequence  of  all  this 
is  that  the  big  are  being  givr.r.  license  to  gobble  up  the  small.   In  process  of 
being  lost  is  our  fundamental  concept  of  civil  rights. 


Accordingly,        ommend  that  actual  costs  and  benefits  be  computed  and 
that  this  computation  be  done  only  on  an  intraslte  basis.   This  means  that, 
when  costs  are  compared  with  benefits,  the  terms  of  comparison  will  not  be 
dollars  alone,  and  the  comparison  will  always  be  confined  to  a  given  develop- 
ment area,  such  as  the  D-B-A  area  or  a  segment  thereof.   It  also  means  that 
local  costs  will  not  be  compared  with  nonlocal  benefits  nor  local  benefits  wit). 
nonlocal  costs.* 

Recommendation  number  ten.   The  federal  government  should  strengthen  the 
competitive  bidding  process  for  mineral  development  because,  in  the  view  of 
many  locals,  "the  government  has  been  giving  away  mineral  leases  for  practically 
nothing."   Since  such  leasing  may  importantly  affect  the  locals'  lives,  they 
understandably  place  a  high  value  on  it.   Implicit  in  this  recommendation  is 
also  the  recognition  that  the  minerals  belong  to  all  the  people  of  the  nation, 
the  minerals  are  finite  and  in  great  demand,  and  therefore  the  privilege  of 
extracting  the  minerals  for  profit  should  not  be  given  cheaply. 

Recommendation  number  eleven.   In  light  of  the  desire  of  D-B-A  residents 
that  their  area  retain  its  agricultural  character  throughout  the  coal  develop- 
ment period,  and  considering  that  60. A  percent  of  area  residents  surveyed 
believe  that  water  needed  for  agriculture  will  be  used  up  by  power  plant  opera- 
tion, the  federal  government  should  guarantee  that  sufficient  pollution-free 
water  will  continue  to  be  available  for  ranching  and  farming,  even  if  in  the 
future  the  agriculturalists  have  to  obtain  water  from  industrial  organizations 
which  have,  or  will  have,  bought  or  leased  water  rights. 

Recommendation  number  twelve.   Through  preservice  and  inservice  training 
programs,  and  through  preferential  selection  in  general,  better  ways  can  be 
found  to  maximize  the  employment  opportunities  of  locals  in  new  industrial 
developments.   As  a  result,  there  should  be  an  increase  in  local  economic 
benefits  and  a  reduction  in  the  number,  hence  in  the  Impact,  of  newcomers. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  more  than  token  training  and  employment 
of  Indians. 


*An  exception  to  this  recommendation  is  a  comparison  between  and  among 
impacted  areas.   Discussion  of  this  exception  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  report. 
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Recommendation  number  thirteen.   Newcomers  to  the  area  should,  Insofar 
as  it  Is  feasible,  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  desire  and  ability  to 
respect  the  integrity  of  the  area  and  its  residents.   During  the  many  years 
that  Foley  Brothers  operated  the  mine  at  Colstrlp  for  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  they  very  successfully  selected  personnel  on  this  basis.   We  recom- 
mend that  companies  entering  the  D-B-A  area  give  serious  consideration  to 
making  it  their  policy  to  hire  and  retain  miners  who  are  apt  to  fit  into  the 
preexisting  life-style  and  to  hire  construction  workers  who  are  at  least 
inclined  to  respect  the  nonindustrial  character  of  the  local  scene.   It  would 
be  to  the  companies'  advantage  to  cut  down  on  labor  turnover  by  following  a 
policy  which  tends  to  keep  newcomers  from  needlessly  and  pointlessly  fouling 
up  the  established  way  of  life  in  the  local  area. 

Recommendation  number  fourteen.   When  additional  newcomers  first  begin 
to  move  into  the  D-B-A  area,  they  will  probably  feel  that  they  have  ample 
space  around  them  to  explore,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  make  heavy  use  of 
the  Custer  National  Forest.   As  more  and  more  people  move  in,  more  and  more 
private  land  will  be  posted  against  public  use  and  pressure  on  the  more 
accessible  Custer  National  Forest  land  will  surely  increase.   Before  recom- 
mendations can  be  made  about  the  use  of  the  Custer  National  Forest  during 
various  levels  of  coal  development,  more  needs  to  be  learned  about  the  recrea- 
tional patterns  of  construction  workers.   Some  information  is  available  from 
studies  about  Colstrlp  but  no  intensive  study  of  that  group  of  users  has  been 
done.   Other  unknowns  that  will  affect  recreation  impacts  on  the  Custer 
National  Forest  are: 

1.  Will  newcomers  have  homesltes  to  develop  or  will  they  be  confined  to 
a  few  square  feet  of  trailer  space? 

2.  Will  gasoline  be  available  in  quantities  and  at  prices  to  encourage 
newcomers  to  weekend  at  more  popular  fishing  and  camping  sites  that 
are  further  from  the  study  area  than  the  Custer  National  Forest? 

Recomnendatlon  number  fifteen.   Technical  assistance  for  planning,  managing, 
solving  problems,  carrying  out  programs,  and  the  like  should  be  provided  for. 
We  recommend  that  this  be  done  as  part  of  designing  and  actualizing  divisions 
of  labor,  responsibility,  authority,  etc.  among  the  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals concerned.   Three  ways  of  dealing  with  this  matter  should  be  considered: 


One  way  is  for  i  oral  planning  agencies  (1^  multicoun- 

at  Involved  In  a  given  area  which  .;d  for  development 

to  get  together  and  decide  which  one  will  function  as  the  lead  or  coordin- 
ating agency.   This  agency  will  assume  primary  responsibility  for  serv 
as  a  coordinating  body,  a  clearinghouse,  and  liaison  (wit 

bodies,  organizations,  and  individuals  that  use  planning  services)  regarding 
all  aspects  of  designing  and  carrying  out  plans  for  tl      a. 

2.  An  alternative  to  the  above  is  for  the  same  planning  agencies  to  employ 
an  outside  or  "third  party"  technical  assistance  unit  to  assume  primary 
responsibility  for  coordinating,  trouble  shooting,  liaison,  and  related 
work  which  one  of  the  agencies  would  assume  if  the  several  planning 
agencies  were  able  to  agree  to  the  above  approach  to  dovetailing  their 
efforts.   The  outside  organization  would  also  be  the  principal  supplier 

of  and  broker  for  needed  technical  assistance  (research  as  well  as  planning, 
programming,  etc.)  not  available  within  and  among  the  several  planning 
agencies  concerned. 

3.  The  third  alternative  is  a  combination  of  the  first  two,  in  which  a  third 
party  would  be  employed  to  provide  ongoing  technical  assistance  to  the 
lead  planning  agency  and  its  collaborating  agencies  in  carrying  out  their 
individual  and  collective  assignments. 

We  recommend  either  alternative  2  or  3  because  we  feel  that  outside 
technical  assistance  should  be  ongoingly  available  to  the  planners  and  to 
their  agency  colleagues  who,  if  our  other  recommendations  are  followed,  will 
need  help  in  playing  new  roles  and  developing  new  relationships  with  each 
other,  users,  clients,  and  many  others  who  will  be  part  of  the  social  impact 
process.   Similar  technical  assistance  should  be  continually  available  to 
both  established  and  new  locals  and  to  service  agency  and  Industrial  officials 
who  will  also  need  to  play  new  roles  as  participants  in  planning  relationships 
and  ensuing  activities. 

The  following  are  specifically  mentioned  because  they  are  highlights  of 
the  foregoing  and  help  to  focus  and  round  out  the  above  suggestions.   We 
therefore  recommend  that  arrangements  be  made  for  technical  assistance  for: 
1.   Site  specific  planning,  for  example,  planning  directed  toward  responding 
to  expected  impact  on  a  local  school  district  . 
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2.  Making  use  of  available  Information,  such  as  that  gathered  by  state 
planning  agencies,  which  can  be  helpful  in  managing  the  development 
process  in  the  impacted  area. 

3.  Continually  updating  portions  of  the  above-noted  information  which  prov.- 
to  be  useful. 

4.  Organizing  and  coordinating  planning  groups.   Included  here  is  help  in 
establishing  as  a  norm  the  expectation  that  agency  officials  with  common 
interests  will  feel  Just  as  free  to  drop  in  to  visit  each  other  as  they 
should  be  to  visit  clients.   Included  also  19  provision  for  assistance 
in  building  upon  the  many  one-to-one  relationships  between  the  study 
area's  Indians  and  whites,  which  are  often  very  good,  in  order  to  improve 
the  group-to-group  relationships  between  Indians  and  whites,  which  appear 
to  be  worsening.   Coordinating  Indian  with  white  planning  groups  would 
thereby  be  facilitated. 

5.  Comparing  the  study  area  to  similar  areas  where  rapid  growth  Is  occurring, 
b.   Processing  this  report  with  residents,  politicians,  bureaucrats,  indus- 
trialists, and  appropriate  others. 

Recommendations  for  the  Export  Only  Level  of  Development  (Six  Additional 
Strip  Mines) 

This  is  the  preferred  level  of  development,  not  only  because  it  is 
official  State  of  Montana  policy  to  "strip  and  ship"  coal  except  when  there 
are  truly  compelling  reasons  for  processing  coal  in  the  state,  but  because 
this  level  of  development  would  have  a  much  greater  chance  of  being  locally 
manageable  and  acceptable  than  would  the  other  levels  of  development. 
1.   Some  socially  oriented  principles  or  guidelines  for  siting  mines  should 
be  noted,  primarily  because  the  usual  considerations  in  mine  siting  are 
technical  and  economic.   Holding  the  latter  considerations  constant  in 
order  to  focus  attention  on  social  and  cultural  factors,  strip  mine  siting 
should  take  the  following  into  account: 

a.   The  attitudes  of  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  a  potential  site  con- 
cerning its  development.   If,  for  example,  there  is  uniformly  strong 
attitudinal  opposition  to  it,  and  efforts  to  change  this  view  are 
unsuccessful,  then  another  site  should  be  considered. 
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b.  The  planning  capability  of  chose  who  live  In  the  vicinity  of  a 
potential         it  makes  a  big  differ.      i  peopl  ide  in 
the  site  area  are  already  organized  to  participate  in  planning 
processes  or  are  in  the  present  D-B-A  situation  ol  having  no  experi- 
ence with  or  desire  for  planning. 

c.  The  view  of  locals  concerning  the  ability  of  the  ill     ea  to 
accocmod.i       he  physical,  biological,  and  sue  iocultural  impacts 

of  a  proposed  mining  operation.   If  locals  define  the  area  as  capable 
of  making  these  accommodations,  and  if  their  actions  are  consistent 
with  this  definition,  then  they  can  be  said  to  be  predisposed  to 
accommodate  to  strip  mining  in  their  midst. 

d.  The  phasing  in  of  strip  mines.   The  mines  should  be  phased  in  at  a 
rate  no  faster  than  locals  can  cope  with  their  impacts.   Panic, 

lings  of  cultural  conflict  or  destruction,  overwhelming  anxiety 
about  the  future,  and  the  like  can  be  greatly  minimized  merely  by 
making  certain  that  the  locals  are  given  time,  occasion,  and  halp 
In  redefining  their  changing  situation  as  one  they  can  deal  with  in 
personally  and  socially  acceptable  ways. 

e.  The  selection  of  newcomers.   Here  reference  is  made  to  general 
recommendation  number  thirteen,  which  points  out  the  desirability 

of  selecting  newcomers  who  show  the  greatest  potential  for  minimally 
disrupting,  or  indeed  for  fitting  into,  the  preindustrial  rural 
scene.   The  idea  is  that,  if  mere  chance  selection  of  incoming 
personnel  is  avoided,  the  management  of  social  change  will  be  more 
workable  and  acceptable  to  those  concerned. 
No  more  export  mines  should  be  developed  until  general  recommendation 
number  one  is  Implemented. 

Ordinarily  (depending  upon  where,  at  what  rate,  in  what  manner  mines 
are  sited)  impact  of  construction  and  operation  of  mines  on  local  service 
agencies  (e.g.,  law,  education,  health)  will  not  be  very  difficult  to 
manage,  particularly  if  such  general  recommendations  as  number  seven 
are  carried  out . 

■  itlons  for  improving  social  services  in  the  D-B-A  area 
must  avoid  confusing  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  area's  residents  with 
concepts  and  indices  of  social  well-being  developed  outside  the  study 


area.   At  this  time,  most  residents  of  the  area  do  not  feel  seriously 
deprived  of  "good  living  conditions"  even  though,  within  the  study  area, 
there  is  neither  doctor,  dentl9t,  ambulance,  nor  hospital;  no  theater, 
library,  bowling  alley;  no  adequate  restaurant;  no  high  school;  and 
almost  no  organized  recreation  facilities.   Although  newcomers  and  out- 
siders speak  of  the  disadvantage  of  living  a  long  distance  from  these 
social  services,  locals  say,  "It  is  only  eighty  miles  to  good  doctors." 
This  is  not  to  say  th.-t  residents  of  the  area  do  not  want  the  improved 
services  that  growth  could  bring,  but  generally  they  do  not  want  them 
enough  to  sacrifice  what  they  perceive  as  the  social  advantages  of  their 
present  life-styles. 

Although  few  organized  services  are  available  iji  the  area,  locals 
feel  that  they  are  reasonably  available  to  the  area  in  Lame  Deer,  Hardin, 
Miles  City,  Broadus,  Billings,  and  Sheridan.   Most  who  live  in  the  area 
have  family  nearby  with  whom  to  share  transportation  arrangements. 
Families  who  operate  private  planes  have  furnished  air  service  to  those 
who  have  needed  to  be  moved  quickly  to  medical  centers.   Service  delivery 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  there  were  some  kind  of  public  trans- 
portation; at  present  there  i9  none. 

Generally,  the  6trong  feeling  of  individualism  and  desire  for  local 
control  extends  to  social  service  institutions  within  the  area,  and 
expanding  needs  might  best  be  met  by  decentralized  facilities  that  serve 
relatively  small  numbers  of  clients.   For  example,  the  clinic  staffed 
by  R.N.s  in  Ashland  and  the  first  aid  trailer  at  Colstrip  might  serve 
as  models  for  impacted  natural  communities  and  for  temporary  construction 
sites,  since  recent  experience  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  has  shown  that  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  induce  medical  doctors  to  come  and  stay  in 
a  boom  town.   However,  such  towns  have  evidently  had  good  success  in 
attracting  well-trained  registered  nurses. 

Residents  (nearly  all  the  D-B-A  residents  live  in  Rosebud  County) 
feel  remote  from  the  law  enforcement  services  of  the  county  seat 
(ForByth)  and  expect  little  from  the  deputies  assigned  to  their  areas, 
except  that  they  will  continue  to  inhibit  reckless  driving  and  public 
intoxication.   Jurisdictional  conflicts  between  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation  and  the  county  concerning  law  enforcement,  which  are 
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relatively  minor  now  will  become  potentially  more  explosive  with  t 
advent  of  Large  numbers  of  construction  workers.   Testing  and  formalizing 
mandates  and  procedures  for  the  two  law  enforcement  bodies,  the  tribal 
police  at  Lame  Deer  and  the  county  sheriff        vrh,  should  be 
resolved  b  pment  begins. 

4.   Since  construction  of  mines  does  not  Involve  many  so-called  nonmanuals. 
It  can  be  expected  that  not  many  of  the  children  ol  /ely  young 

manuals  employed  as  nine  construction  workers  will  be  of  high  school 
age.   Therefore,  school  expansion  plans  should  be  directed  toward 
accommodating  additional  elementary  school  children.   The  school  board 
at  Colstrip,  for  example,  has  learned  much  about  such  impact  and  could 
be  of  assistance  to  boards  of  comparable  school  districts  which  are 
facing  rapid  expansion. 

Recommendations  for  the  Low  Level  of  Development  (Three  Power  Plants  and 

One  Additional  Export  Mine) 

The  social  impact  of  the  work  force  required  for  construction  of  power 
plants  is  so  much  greater  than  for  either  the  construction  or  operation  of 
strip  mines  that  the  shape  of  long-term  consequences  of  the  so-called  low 
level  of  development  will  become  very  evident  and  definitely  established 
during  the  construction  phar 

1.  At  this  level  of  development  it  would  become  more  difficult  (than  at 

the  export  only  level)  for  the  area  to  retain  its  agricultural  character, 
but  this  retention  would  be  more  likely  if  recommendation  one  for  the 
export  only  level  of  development  were  applied  to  power  plant  siting. 

2.  Assuming  that  the  three  plants  will  be  clustered  together  in  the  vicinity 
of  Decker  and  that  they  will  be  constructed  simultaneously ,  the  large 
construction  work  force  can  be  expected  to  have  a  very  hard  Impact  on 
Sheridan  for  a  three-  to  five-year  period.   Mitigating  efforts  such  as 
front-end  money  would  be  complicated  by  the  fact  that  most  social  costs 
would  be  gen-  sta^e  and  most  tax  benefits  in  the  other. 

Th^       ,  it  Lfl  recommended  that  requisite  front-end  and  continuing 
support  money  for  impacted  service  agencies  and  other  governmental  units 
be  made  available  to  the  city  and  county  of  Sheridan  by  industry  and  by 


chose  federal,  state,  and  local  governmental  units  which  will  receive-  land 
lease  money  and  coal  tax  and  associated  revenues  as  a  result  of  the  mining 
and  other  aspects  of  operating  the  three  power  plants. 

).   Planning  for  the  few-year  power  plant  construction  period  will  have  to  be 
done  so  as  to  coordinate  construction  activities  in  Montana  with  housing 
and  other  service  provision  activities  in  and  around  Sheridan,  Wyoming.   A 
variation  of  general  recommendation  number  one  will  have  to  be  devised  for 
this  situation. 

U.      Should  the  recommendation  be  made  to  cluster  the  power  plants  in  the  vicinity 
of  Birney  instead  of  Decker,  then  before  a  commitment  is  made  it  would  be 
well  to  pay  especial  attention  to  general  recommendations  two  and  five. 
Similar  local  involvement  in  the  decision  making  and  planning  processes 
should  be  fostered  even  if  the  recommendation  is  that  the  plants  be  clustered 
near  Ashland,  a  relatively  less  volatile  area  so  far  as  reaction  to  such 
development  is  concerned. 

5.   The  high  school  board  at  Colstrip  is  the  official  one  for  all  of  the  Rosebud 
County  portion  of  the  D-B-A  area.   This  board  has  had  much  experience  with 
Impacts  caused  by  power  plant  construction  at  Colstrip  and  should  be  utilised 
as  a  technical  assistance  resource  should  it  be  necessary  to  plan  further 
expansion  of  high  school  services  in  the  area.   This  expansion  would  be 
necessary  if  additional  power  plants  are  constructed  in  its  jurisdiction, 
since  construction  and  operation  of  power  plants  brings  in  more  "nonmanual" 
workers  and  therefore  more  children  of  high  school  age. 

At  present,  only  a  fraction  of  the  Ashland  students  who  attend  high 
school  actually  ride  the  school  bus  to  Colstrip.   Some  go  to  a  Catholic 
high  school,  St.  Labre,  which  is  located  in  Ashland  and  functions  principally 
to  serve  Indians;  others  go  to  Broadus  and  Sheridan,  Wyoming;  and  a  few  go 
out  of  state  to  boarding  schools.   Generally,  distance  from  residence  to 
school  determines  where  a  high  school  student  goes.   In  the  Birney  area, 
families  for  several  generations  have  chosen  Sheridan  for  high  school  as 
well  as  for  many  other  services.   Sheridan  schools,  too,  have  had  Impact 
experience,  and  their  greatest  problem  will  probably  be  financial. 

Where  children  will  p,o  to  school  in  the  future  is  one  of  the  uncer- 
tainties that  locals  discuss: 
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People  haven't  been  talking  about  not  sending  their  children  to 
Colstrlp  high  school,  but  if  my  daughter  hadn't  graduated  last  spring 
I  think  I'd  pay        to  send  her  sotnewh.  ir. 

Parents  of  high  school  students  here,  as  in  other  rural  areas,  are  greatly 
concerned  about  the  effect  that  a  rapid  influx  of  newcomers  from  more  urban 
areas  would  have  on  drug-related  problems  in  high  school.   They  have  routlnized 
their  concerns  about  the  area's  problems  with  teen-age   drinking  that  are 
especially  visible  among  Indians,  but  they  are  more  fearful  of  other  drugs. 
One  juvenile  probation  officer  now  serves  the  entire  county,  and  her  Jurisdic- 
tional problems  with  Indian  youth  should  be  resolved  as  indicated 
in  r  econuendat  ion  number  three  for  the  export  only  level  of  development. 

The  recreation  center  (called  the  Black  Lite)  at  St.  Labre  Mission  appears 
to  be  well  utilized  and  effectively  operated.   It  is  designed  to  serve  Indian 
and  white  teen-agers  and  it  really  does.   The  director  and  the  users  might  well 
be  valuable  resource  people  for  planning  other  such  facilities  where  they  are 
needed. 


Recommendations  for  the  High  Level  of  Development  (Power  Plants,  Gasification 

Plants,  and  Additional  Export  Mines) 

Given  assumptio       ind  02  and  In  light  of  the  very  Isolated  and  rural 
character  of  the  Deeker-birney-Ashland  area,  the  implementation  of  any  development 
scenario  which  includes  one  or  more  gasification  plants  in  addition  to  export 
mines  and  power  plants  will  have  such  an  enormous  impact  on  this  region  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  reasonable  hope  that  it  will  be  able  to  retain  Its  essential, 
agricultural  character.   Even  some  who  have  leased  to  developers  say: 

If  we  have  to  put  up  with  gasification,  we  will  be  forced  into  a 
position  of  goiny  with  something  well  beyond  what  our  patent  contracts 
called  for. 

The  whole  area  will  be  heavily  Impacted  even  if  the  gasification  plants  are  situated 
at  Decker  and  the  construction  workers  reside  in  or  near  Sheridan,  because  along 
with  gasification  plants  will  be  several  mines  located  throughout  the  area,  a  com- 
bination which  will  so  radically  change  it  that  it  will  become  an  industrial  park  of 
sorts.   At  the  same  time,  a  flood  of  construction  workers  into  Sheridan  will  so      pr 
change  the  town  that  it  will  no  longer  be  able  adequately  to  orient  itself  primarily 


Co  the  service  and  social  needs  of  an  essentially  rural  c lientele .   Accordingly, 
we  recommend  that  no  consideration  be  given  to  a  high  development  level  unless 
the  D-B-A  residents  are  willing  to  be  phased  out  of  the  area  in  order  to  seek 
other  places  and  possibilities  for  living  the  distinctively  rural  life  they 
have  worked  so  long  to  achieve  where  they  now  reside. 

Conclusion 

Almost  all  of  these  recommendations  are  dependent  on  the  assumptions  and 
on  the  first  general  recommendation  that  there  will  be  ongoing,  community  based, 
coordinated,  planning  networks  in  the  Decker-Birney-Ashland  area.   It  is  unlikely, 
however,  that  these  planning  efforts  will  even  begin,  much  less  become  effective, 
unless  residents  of  the  area  are  convinced  (1)  that  reliable  and  timely  informa- 
tion will  be  available  on  which  to  bare  realistic  plans,  and  (2)  that  they  will 
really  have  a  voice  in  decisions  made  about  coal-related  development  in  their 
area. 
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perebls  degree. 

Sociological  Sampling 

It  mak.      •noruun.  C  the  pur,  sampling 

design  is  to  permit  the  researcher  to  identify  and  ob:         rm.it  ion  from 
Individuals  with  a  view  to  securing  data  which  are  Likely  to  be  similar  to 
cured  if  all  tmple'a  pel       pulation  wi  ,    >n- 

the  purpose  of  the  design  is  to  permit  Informants  to 
te  in  the  ji  Lu.il  sa:..      througn  telling  the  i.       ar  how  to 
lo<.       :  interview  persons  wh  1  roles,  relatlonshlpSi  situatio   . 

desires,  n.'.-ds,  and  the  like  are  i       Qtative  ol       iman  behavior  thl 
the  researcher  La  Interested  in  Lnveatlgating.  The  first  kind  oi  sampling 
is  baaed  on  th.  assumption  that  sothing  is  known  li.out  the  population  to 
be       d  and  that  probability  sampling  must  '•■•  L- 

gation  from  making  too  many  mistakes  in  finding  and  selecting  respondents. 
T'n :      onventlonal,  statistical  Bampling,  I      >d  ordinar     led  in 
sur        rch.   It  has  the  advant       providing  the  reseai    i  with 
assurance  that  lie  can  count,  compaz      imine  relationships,  and  measi. 
research  variables  with  considerable  precision.   It  is  not  suited  to 
research  which  aims  to  discover  how  informants  classify  or  label  each 
other,  how  they  find  meaning  in  activities  they  care  aboi.      Lfe,  how 
they  engage  in  processes  in  which  they  individually  and  collectively 
define  the  coal  development       ion  and  its  impact  upon  their  society 
and  thi  I  ited  matters  such  as  those  the  pr*  study 

emptin^  to  investigate.   Rather,  it  is  most  useful  onl        the 
researcher  has  clearly  classii  Led  and  categorised  his  data  and 
to  find  out  how  many  cases  h<    ■   in  eaci 

the  precise  distribution  of  attitudes  of  a  given  sort  popul 

tion  under  study,  or  the  Like.   To  sample  a  population  with  the  intention 
of  quickly  and  inexpensively  learning,  for  example,  what  the  several 
social  groupings  of  the  Stud  like  from  the  stand- 

point of  each  grouping's  members  and  from  I      of  neighbors,  friends, 
re  1         ind  community  officials  who  know  them,  and  so  on,       econd 

id  of  sampling  must  be  used.   Th.       liny,  approach  La  what  the  dl 
tinguished  researchers  C-laser  and  Dp ling" 

bee      ts  purpos.  j   knowledge  of  I  I  impoi 

Og  the  basic  variables  at  work  in  the  member'      ly  situations 
(and  hence  of  importance  for  succeeding  in  planning  sa      ramming 
efforts) .8 


a 
Barney  t;.  G  laser  and  Ansela  L.  Strsuss,  The  Dl        of  Grounced 

Theory:   St  rate),;      r  Qualitative  Research  (Chicago:   Aldine  Publishing 

Co.,  1967),  pp.  62-"' 
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The  sociological  sampling  are  both  '       hende  socio- 

logical" La  J  and  general  thrust.   Boi       mpt  to  sample 

wlti  :  ion  being  .studied  as  people 

in  t       xation  view  it.   The  main  di:         :■< tw.-<  i  the  two  is  t 
the  focused  objective  of  theoretical  sampling  is  to  gi        theory, 
while  thai      iciological  sampling  is  to  generate  empirically  sound 
description  ot  how  the  research  subjects  perceive  and 
which  1  (in  the  present  ca      cial  iapai       oal 

development).  .  .  . 


While  following  informants'  suggestions  of  per;       •  contact  in 
order  to  obtain  viewpoints,  experiences,  and  the  like  I  -er 

tlu  entire  spectrum  of  such  matters  that  they  adequately  rej        what 
the       rcher  is  seeking  to  identify,  describe,  and  analyze,  the 
researcher  Is  obliged  to  continually  search  for  evidence  that  the 
informants'  suggestions  are  based  upon  misinformation,  faulty  percep- 
tions, and  so  on.   The  idea  is  to  go  after  negative  cases  and  unexpected 
results,  not  to  prove  the  informants  wrong  but  (in  this  study)  to 
quickly  an        iently  get  to  the  limits  of  their  knowledge  of 
types,  life-styles,  needs,  hopes,  fears,  commitments,  and  so  forth  of 
people  who  live  in  their  vicinity  or  elsewhere  in  the  study  area.   As 
soon  as  the  researcher  is  able  consistently  and  accurately  to  predict 
how  informants  (who  were  selected  with  the  help  of  other  informants) 
are  going  to  respond  to  certain  of  his  basic  research  questions  (on  how 
they  d(       heir  place  Ln  the  coal  development  situation,  for  example), 
he  moves  on  to  other  types  of  questions  and  to  other  types  of  informants. 
When  thi      ircher  has  exhausted  his  and  his  informants'  abilities  to 
identify  other  kinds  of  informants  and  other  sorts  of  questions  of 
interest  to  him  and  therefore  of  relevance  to  his  research  objectives, 
it  is  time  to  terminate  this  phase  of  the  study  and  begin  putting 
findings  together.   Note  tliat  in  sampling  sociologically  the  researcher 
does  not  reply  upon  his  Judgment  alone,  or  even  principally.   Rather, 
he  relies  upon  the  social  knowledge  of  people  in  the  study  area  to  help 
him  to  "saturate"  the  empirical  categories  pertaining  to  sampling. 1".  . 


Observer  B 

As  a  safeguard  against  unintentionally  biasing  the  data,  ethnographic 
researc      l  ten  arrange  to  do  what  they  call  "reality  checking"  of  their 


Krnphers  like  to  tell  a  story  to  contrast  probabili' 
sampling  with  what  is  here  called  sociological  sampling.   According 
thl  jhen  a       ogist  enters  a  city  with  a  view  to  studying 

i  a  survey  using  probability  sampling  in  order  to  locate 
of  prostitution.   An  anthropologist  (I.e.,  an  ethnographer)  enter- 
:v  with  the  same  objective  goes  directly  to  the  first  cab 
ln  sight,  asks  vhei       whorehouse      .      it  no  cost  inme- 
diately  hi      information  it  will  take  the  sociologist  many  doll., 
and  weeks  to  obtain. 
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findings  in  addition  to  conducting  ongoing  validation  of  the  da: 
The  latter  process  involves  regularly  reviewing  with  informants  ' 
emerging  data  and  the  |  I ing  of  what  tha  landings 

mean  to  the  people  being  studied.   "Reality  checking"  requires  that 
informants  representing  the  diverse  groups  and  opinions  ol  Inter* 
to  the  research  check  what  the  rest  archers  have  put  together  from  the 
data  gathered  and  then  affirm  that  what  has  been  said  does  in  fact 
accurately  represent  the  situation  as  they  see  it.   For  example,  the 
research  team  spent  an  averay,      MO  to  three  hours  going  over  the 
second  progress  report  with  each  of  a  dozen  informants,  most  of  whom 
had  already  been  interviewed  and  all  of  whom  wer      ided  a9  good 
representatives  of  the  major  social  groupings  and  points  of  view  being 
studied.   Not  one  of  these  dozen  informants  found  anything  about  t 
report  more  than  minimally  objectionable,  and  all  their  objections  and 
other  responses  have  already  been  taken  into  account  .... 

Ethnograpnerd  have  an  obligation  to  be  accountable  first  and  fore- 
most to  the  people  whose  social  impacts  they  are  studying;  only 
secondarily  are  they  accountable  to  critics,  colleagues,  or  to  any 
other  group.   In  short,  reality  checking  has  to  be  done  primarily  with 
the  people  inside  the  world  being  studied,  not  with  those  outside  the 
social  world  which  the  researchers  are  trying  to  faithfully  describe. 


Appendix  B:   Selection  and  Composition  of  Interviewee 

Four  groups  of  Interviewees  were  identified  and  C<       d  for  study 
purposes.   This  appendix  presents  a  brief  discussion  of  each  of  the  lour. 
Table  B-l,  which  appears  at  the  end,  presents  and  explains  the  numi-rkal 
compositions  involved. 

The  Statistical  Sample 

Six  lists  of  household  names  were  obtained,  one  for  each  geograph 
portion  of  the  study  area.    Since  the  names  on  the  lists  were  arranged 
alphabetically,  they  had  to  be  randomly  rearranged.   This  was  done  by 
writing  each  name  on  each  locale's  list  on  a  three  by  five  card  and  shuf- 

.  iig  the  cards  thoroughly.   They  were  shuffled  by  two  persons.   Meanwhile, 
other  cards  were  numbered  one  through  five  and  shuffled  thoroughly  by  two 
persons;  then  une  card  was  drawn  blindly.   The  number  drawn  (A)  wa-  assigned 
to  the  first  name  on  the  pile  of  randomly  arranged  names  of  people.   The 
second  name  was  given  the  next  higher  number,  and  so  on,  so  that  each  name 
was  numbered  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five.   Next,  the  cards  numbered  one 
through  five  were  again  shuffled  by  two  persons.   Again,  one  card  was  drawn 
blindly.   This  time  the  number  three  was  selected,  which  meant  that  all 
those  assigned  the  number  three  were  to  be  included  in  the  sample.   This 
procedure  resulted  in  a  20  percent  sample  of  randomly  selected  households, 
of  which  all  but  two  were  contacted.   These  two  (who  could  not  be  located) 
were  subsequently  replaced  by  two  others.   In  both  instances,  the  substitute 
household  selected  was  the  one  which  appeared  immediately  after  the  name  to 
be  replaced,  i.e.,  two  households  assigned  the  number  four  were  chosen. 
Thus,  a  full  20  percent  sample  was  in  fact  interviewed. 

Fitner  th<-  :iead  of  the  household  or  his  spouse  was  interviewed  In  all 
but  three  instances.   In  the  latter  case,  the  researchers  interviewed 
married  persons  and  their  spouses  together  in  two  households  and  only  a 


The^  used  In  Professor  Patrick  Jobes's  survey  of  the 

Ashland  area,  which  was  conducted  in  the  latter  half  of  1974. 
lobes' s  survey  was  done  through  the  Center  for  Interdisciplinary 
Studies,  Montana  State  University,  Bozeman. 
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teenage  member  in  the  third.   Also,  two  teenage  children  from  households 
selected  were  Interviewed •   While  apart  from  those  done  for  the  statistical 
sample  proper,  these  four  extra  Interviews  vert  useful  in  providing  addi- 
tional, supplementary  information. 

Sociological  Sample 

Sociological  sampling  was  discussed  in  Appendix  A.   There  81       ral 
Individuals  in  the  statistical  sample  who  were  also       .  lor  the  BOCi 
In  Ch  me    Lnte 

number       raoas  who,  upon  Learnii  .  .  .  volun- 
red  to  be  Lnterviewees.   As  it  turned  out,  almost  two-  in 

this  group  were  chosen  for  the  statistical  sarapl.  .  instai. 

the  same  interview  was  used  for  both  samples. 

Sheridan  Interviewees 

Over  forty  persons  were  interviewed  representing  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tional categories.   Included  were  leading  businessmen,  heads  of  servi. 
organizations,  school  administrators  and  teachers,  students,  city  and  county 
government  officials,  state  officials  who  live  in  Sheridan,  managerial 
people  from  industry,  representatives  of  the  clergy,  physicians,  lawyer 
retired  persons,  blue-collar  workers,  ranchers  who  live  in  town,  college 
personnel,  and  representatives  of  the  news  media.   In  addition,  different 
geographical  areas  of  town  were  covered  using  a  modified  random  sampling 
approach.   Generally,  respondents  in  this  latter  group  were  older  than  the 
others  interviewed  in  Sheridan  and  tended  to  be  long-term  residents. 


Table  B-l 


Number  of  Informants  in  Kach  Sample/Croup 
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Number  of  Informants 


Ran 

ching 

Sample/Croup 

(ffu 

11-time) 
25 

All 

Others 
26 

Total 

Statistical 

51 

Sociological 

8 

15 

23a 

Voluntt 

9 

4 

13b 

Sheridan 

2 

44 

46 

Total 

44 

89 

133 

Others  interviewed 

2 

2 

4C 

Total  number  of 

different 

persons  interviewed 


35 


86 


121 


Contains  eleven  individuals  also  selected  for  statistical  sample.   Of 
these,  seven  were  in  ranching  full  time  and  the  remaining  four  were  others. 

Contains  five  individuals  also  selected  for  statistical  sample,  one 
of  whom  was  also  chosen  for  the  sociological  sample.   Of  these  five,  all  but 
one  were  in  ranching  full  time.   The  one  who  appeared  in  all  three  samples 
was  a  rancher. 


Contains  spouses  and  teenage  children  from  households  picked  for  the 
statistical  sample.   Data  from  these  individuals  is  not  included  in  that 
sample's  write-up  but  is  included  elsewhere  as  indicated.   The  spouses  (two) 
were  ranchers  and  all  of  the  teenagers  (two)  were  from  nonranching  house- 
holds.  (A  third  teenager  was  Interviewed  but  was  the  only  representative  of 
a  household  selected  for  the  statistical  sample.) 


Appendix  C:   Study  Area  Maps 

This  appendix  contains  eight  maps  of  the  study  area,  each  followed  by  a 
discussion  or  ixplanat ion  of  the  data  used  to  construct  it.   Together  thi 
maps  portray  the  natural  communities  and  attitudes  found  in  the  study  ar 
With  the  exception  of  Ashland  and  Birney,  there  are  no  real  towns  in  this  part 
of  southeastern  Montana. 

Figure  C-l:   Natural  Rural  Communities 

The  boundaries  to  the  communities  delineated  in  figure  C-l  were  obtained 
from  descriptions  given  by  local  informants.   There  is  surprisingly  little 
overlap  even  though  each  informant  did  not  necessarily  describe  the  same 
boundaries  for  his  or  her  community,  a  matter  which  usually  depended  upon 
where  the  informant  lived  within  it.   From  the  composite  description  the 
researchers  were  able  to  draw  individual  community  boundaries  which  would 
satisfy  most  of  those  residing  within  them. 

The  fact  that  there  is  very  little  overlapping  of  residential  areas  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  residents  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  them  and  feel 
part  of  one.   This  feeling  of  belonging  and  of  having  strong  ties  to  a  com- 
munity, of  course,  varies.   There  are  two  small  areas  in  which  the  residents 
feel  some  bond  toward  two  or  three  larger  ones  while  at  the  same  time  do  not 
really  feel  they  belong  to  any  of  them.   One  of  these  is  the  old  Gopher 
community  between  Birney  and  Quietus,  but  there  are  very  few  "Gopheritea" 
left  and  their  school  has  been  long  gone.   The  other  is  Fourmile,  sandwiched 
between  Kirby,  Decker,  and  Birney.   Some  of  the  residents  living  here 
reported  they  sent  their  children  to  school  at  Klrby,  got  their  mail  from 
and  voted  at  Decker,  and  neighbored  more  at  Birney. 

There  are  two  cases  of  smaller  communities  within  larger  ones.   The 
lower  Otter  Creek  community  generally  feels  itself  to  be  part  of  the  whole 
Otter  Creek-Ashland  area,  but  it  was  necessary  to  limit  it  because  the 
ranchers  closer  to  Ashland  reported  they  seldom  neighbored  or  exchanged 
work  with  those  living  near  the  Ft.  Howes  Ranger  Station  and  beyond.   The 
residents  around  Ft.  Howes  and  above  felt  that  their  community  extended  all 
the  way  to  Ashland,  however,  because  of  their  need  to  travel  to  Ashland 
often  for  supplies  and  services.   On  Hanging  Woman  Creek  the  OW  Ranch  thrusts 
up  to  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Decker  area.   The  ranch  itself  is 
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an  autonomous  unit,  and  to  the  residents  living  close  to  the  Pine  Butte 
school  it  effectively  shuts  off  any  communicat ion  with  people  east  of  there. 
Some  Decker  Informants  say  the  OW  forms  a  barrier  between  there  and  the 
Quietus-Sayle  community.   Because  the  OW  is  one  unit  and  all  the  people 
living  there  work  for  one  man,  the  ranch  is  not  affected  much  by  outside 
considerations  from  the  Decker-Birney  area. 

The  feeling  of  having  strong  community  ties  varies  considerably  within 
the  study  area.   There  are  many  factors  which  seem  to  play  a  role  in  the 
cohesiveness  of  a  community.   Isolation  in  the  past  has  perhaps  played  a 
great  part  in  making  people  feel  dependent  upon  one  another.   This  is  less 
a  factor  today  with  improved  roads,  vehicles,  and  communication.   Ranch 
size  is  a  factor  as  is  the  continuity  of  families.   In  the  Otter  Creek  area, 
for  example,  ranchers  have  not  tended  to  exchange  work  as  much  as  in  other 
areas  because  the  ranches  here  have  been  smaller  and  individual  families 
running  them  generally  have  been  able  to  do  all  their  own  work  without 
depending  so  much  on  the  help  of  neighbors.   Even  though  many  families  in 
that  community  are  third  and  fourth  generation,  they  have  not  had  the  strong 
community  ties  that  might  be  expected  because  they  have  not  been  as  geo- 
graphically isolated  as  have  those  in  some  other  parts  of  the  study  area, 
nor  have  they  been  as  dependent  upon  one  another. 

The  Blrney  community  has  traditionally  been  very  close,  and  the 
residents  have  made  concerted  efforts  to  cultivate  strong  community  ties. 
The  area  is  not  as  physically  isolated  as,  say,  the  Quietus-Sayle  area;  but 
the  residents  have  maintained  a  social  isolation,  perhaps  aloofness.   This 
seems  to  have  been  a  necessary  factor  in  maintaining  a  strong,  viable  com- 
munity.  In  other  words,  Birney  residents  have  depended  upon  themselves  for 
most  of  their  needs,  especially  social  needs. 

In  both  the  Birney  and  Quietus-Sayle  communities  land  has  changed  hands 
very  little  and  the  families  have  been  long-time  residents.   In  two  other 
areas.  Decker  and  Kirby,  the  residents  report  less  strong  connunity  relations. 
One  reason  they  generally  give  is  that  a  lot  of  the  families  are  new  (have 
come  in  the  last  twenty-five  years),  which  means  that  some  of  the  land  changes 
hands  quite  often.   In  the  Deck       t,  many  ranch  headquarters  were  wiped 
out  in  1936  with  the  construction  of  the  Tongue  River  Reservoir.   This  caused 
many  of  the  old  established  families  to  leave.   Another  reason  given  for  the 
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lack  of  communit.        ng  la  the  size  of  the  ranches  and  I       re  the 
distance  between  people.   This  has  come  about  with  t  idation  of 

ranches.   One  rancher  said,  "There  used  to  be  thirteen  families  on  this 
creek,  now  there  ar-       ." 

Community  relations  in  Kirby  have  been  weakening  over  the  last  twenty 
years.   With  more  and  more  dependence  on  Sheridan  and  improved  access  r.o  it 
the  people  have  been  depending  less  and  less  on  each  other.   Ranches  are 
small  In  this  area  and,  like  Otter  Creek,  the  families  who  own  and  run  them 
have  not  depended  on  each  other's  help.   Not  having  much  leased  land  or 
many  permits  and,  therefore,  not  running  cattle  on  common  land  several  months 
of  the  year,  as  seen  in  Otter  Creek,  makes  the  Kirby  people  even  less 
dependent  on  each  other.   There  is  a  combination  of  old-time  families  and 
newcomers  in  the  Kirby  area  similar  to  that  found  in  and  around  Decker. 

Figures  C-2/C-3:   Ranch  Size  and  Dependence  on  Grazing  Leases  or  Permits 

Ranch  size  and  dependence  on  leases  and  permits  are  two  variables  which 
are  often  inversely  related  to  each  other,  especially  in  terms  of  ranch  size 
In  deeded  land.   Those  who  have  the  larger  land  holdings  are  usually  less 
dependent  upon  BLM  and  state  leases  and  on  Forest  Service  permits.   Those 
ranchers  with  little  deeded  land  are  often  greatly,  sometimes  wholly, 
dependent  upon  such  permits. 

Ranch  size  in  terms  of  animal  units  varies  greatly  from  area  to  area 
and  also  within  some  areas.   A  rancher  may  have  little  deeded  land  but  might 
have  a  seven  hundred  head  permit  on  the  Custer  National  Forest.   In  the 
Otter  Creek  and  Blrney  area  ranches  are  generally  small  in  terms  of  deeded 
land,  and  the  forest  permits  vary  from  one  hundred  to  seven  hundred  animal 
units.   Deeded  land  holdings  are  somewhat  larger  in  the  Birney  area  than 
they  are  In  Otter  Creek;  and  this,  combined  with  the  forest  permits,  makes 
ranches  around  Blrney  generally  larger.   There  are  only  three  ranches  In 
the  Birney  area  that  do  not  run  cattle  on  forest  land,  and  the  researcher 
is  not  aware  of  any  in  Otter  Creek  that  do  not  have  forest  permits. 

All  ranchers  Interviewed  in  the  Otter  Creek  area  feel  they  cannot 
remain  in  the  business  without  the  forest  permits.   There  is  some  anxiety 
over  the  status  of  forest  grazing  and  how  any  changes  in  the  present  policy 


Figure   C-J: 
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wili       t  the  ranching  situation  there.   All  ranchers  Interviewed  in  the 
Birney  area,  except  one  who  does  not  have  a  forest  permit,  feel  it  would 
be  very  hard  for  them  to  remain  ranchers — at  least  in  the  capacity  they 
are  presently  in — if  their  forest  permits  were  withdrawn.   Many  believe 
they  have  enough  private  land  to  carry  on  some  type  of  operation. 

Ranch  size  is  a  factor  in  whether  or  not  ranchers  in  a  certain  area 
feel  they  can  accommodate  some  coal  development.   Those  with  a  small  amount 
of  deeded  land  are  in  a  very  unstable  position  if  a  mine  opens  near  them  or 
if  roads,  railroads,  or  utility  corridors  threaten  to  cross  their  land  and 
possibly  cut  them  in  half.   When  these  factors  are  added  to  the  seeming 
uncertainty  of  future  grazing  and  leasing  policy  concerning  federal  and 
state  lands,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  ranchers  6ee  themselves  in  very 
tenuous  situations.   Some  informants  with  smaller  ranches  in  coal  areas  see 
an  opportunity  for  themselves  to  sell  what  they  have  and  buy  a  larger  ranch 
somewhere  else  in  the  state  or  region. 

In  the  Quietus-Sayle  area  and  in  most  of  the  Decker  region  the  ranches 
are  generally  large,  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  study  area,  with  perhaps  an 
average  of  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  cows  per  ranch.   The  amount  of  leased 
land  a  rancher  has  varies  greatly,  with  some  having  only  one  or  two  state 
school  sections  and  others  having  up  to  five  thousand  acres  of  BLM  and  state 
leases,  representing  perhaps  25  percent  to  30  percent  of  their  total  ranch. 
In  the  Decker  area,  large  ranchers  interviewed  feel  they  can  lease  part  of 
their  ranches  to  coal  companies  for  mining  while  they  continue  their  cattle 
operation  on  the  rest.   Some  say  this  is  presently  being  done  around  the 
Decker  mine.   At  the  same  time,  however,  these  informants  believe  that  this 
kind  of  arrangement  cannot  go  on  forever  and  that  it  will  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  before  mining  will  cause  them  to  give  up  ranching  here  and  move 
elsewhere.   As  for  the  Quietus-Sayle  area,  ranchers  interviewed  here  feel 
they  can  continue  to  ranch  with  export  mining,  but  not  with  greater  develop- 
ment, even  though  ranches  are  large. 

Ranches  in  the  Klrby  area  are  small,  about  two  hundred  cow  operations, 
and  there  is  virtually  no  leased  land  there  since  the  Cheyennes  stopped 
leasing  in  the  middle  1950s.   The  land  will  support  more  cuitli  because  of 
better  moisture  and  soil  conditions,  however. 


C-8 

jre  C-4:   Continuity  of  Families 

In  the  comnu.       of  Blrney,  Quietus-Sa 

rity  o:  were  iionu  H  ors 

In  all  of  these  communiti 
In  the  fact  that  the  land  has  been  In  the  hands  of  the  same  families  for 
three  or  four       ations.   This  Is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 

nger  development  of  social  relationships  In  these  communities  than  in 
others  in  the  study  area.   With  the  continuity  of  families  goes  the  continuity 
of  land  ownership.   There  has  been  a  consolidation  of  holdings  even  in  these 
areas  and  especially  since  1930,  but  any  land  that  has  been  for  sale  has 
usually  been  bought  by  local  ranchers.   There  have  been  very  few  outsiders 
who  have  moved  into  these  communities. 

Possibly  because  of  these  "closed"  communities  and  the  general  isolation, 
especially  of  Quietus-Sayle  and  Blrney,  the  remnants  of  the  life-style  of  the 
early  1900s  has  been  maintained  in  some  ways.   At  least  the  memory  of  it  has 
remained  important.   It  is  important  to  "keep  things  as  they  were."   It  is 
important  to  keep  the  image  of  depending  on  strong  family  ties  and  good  com- 
munity relations  even  though  the  need  for  them  may  not  be  as  strong  as  it 
once  was. 

In  the  Decker  community  there  are  a  few  old-time  settlers  remaining — or 
at  least  their  descendants,  but  the  majority  have  been  on  the  land  only  one 
or  two  generat       Perhaps  the  land  has  changed  hands  more  often  because 
it  is  not  as  good  as  that  found  elsewhere.   It  was  not  as  hard  for  a  family 
to  leave  this  land  as  it  was,  say.  in  the  Birney  area.   Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  describe  Decker  not  as  one  loo3e-knit  community  but  as  two — 
one  still  bound  quite  tightly  together  by  the  fact  that  its  members  are  old- 
timers  and  the  other  composed  of  a  loose  connection  or  network  of  the  more 
recent  arr 

The  old-time  Kirby  families  are  no  longer  in  that  area  or  are  more  closely 
tied  to  the  Cheyenne  Reservation.   The  remainder  of  the  families  in  this  area 
have  gi  i  here  only  one  or  two  generations. 
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ire  C-5:   Status  of  Coal  Development 

only  one  ^,e  my  direct  Impact  from 

coal  d>  ,  the 

•d  variou-  ompany's 

ation  and  to  ning  ai       .wo 

strip  mines  now  In  the  study  area.   Decker  ranchers  report  that 

their  cattle  operation        not  bee       tlcally  at      .  yet  by  the  mining, 
but  they  are  hoping  they  will  r.ot  lose  the  water  In  their  stock  wells  and 
springs.   One  rancher  said  that  a  two-year-old  well  o£  his  had  already  lost 
five  feet  of  water.   The  most  obvious  change  they  have  noticed  Is  the 
tremendous  Increase  in  traffic  from  the  mine  area  into  Sheridan.   Ranchers 
report  It  I       jrcis  Co  Irlve  to  Sheridan  when  a  shift  is  getting  off 
work,  and  they  have  adjusted  their  travel  to  times  when  they  know  traffic 
will  be  less.   Other  changee  concern  the  dust,  the  lights,  the  noise  at 
night,  and  the  drilling  ^nJ  exploration  activities  all  around  the  mine. 
There  is  a  constant  worry  for  ranchers  who  run  cattle  within  a  several  mile 
radius  of  the  min  .  that  someone  in  the  night  crew  will  butcher  a  cow  or  calf. 
They  in  some  poaching  of  Jeer,  apparently  by  miners  on  the  night 

shift. 

In  virtua       ry  community  people  reported  the  Impact  that  the  pressure 
to  sell  or  lease  land  was  causing;  speculation  by  coal  and  land  brokers  and 
its  was  also  raising  uncertainties  for  the  residents.   Much  of  the  land  for 
ral  mi       und  thi  Decker  mine  has  been  leased  or  sold.   Some  of  the 
vho  soi      y  (fiv  rs  ago)  did  so  quite  cheaply.   Most 

,-ed  in  tin       md  bought  other  ranches.   There  are  even 

a in  to  Decker  Coal 

i  but  i.  -nt  ial . 

of 

rommunit  ies    in    the 
:     than    r  he    other 

In  .  Sayl<      ra]  rai 

i  Studv  and  attending  BLM  and  Forest  Service 
rings  on  i  in]  drew  up  a  lease  ay  t  for  their  land 
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Figure  C-S:      Status  oi 
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that  Included  sti       . lama t ion  provisions.   From  informatlu 
the  tline,  this  group  decided  they  had  no  legal  way  to  stop  mining  on  their 
lands.   They  had  no        rlvately  owned)  coal,  the  it< 

or  federal  reclamation  I  two  homestead  patent  reservations  gav. 

federal  government         to  their  land.*   At  that  time  no  one  had  heard  of 
gasification  plants,  tl.      era  of  this  group  of  Quietus-Say le  ranchers  was 
to  draw  up  a  lease  agre-       trict  enough  to  protect  their  land  during  strip 
mining  development.   By  leasing  as  a  group  to  a  single  broker  they  also  felt 
they  would  protect  each  other  by  guaranteeing  that  none  of  them  would  individ- 
ually go  his  own  way  and  lease  for  a  lesser  amount  or  lease  without  the 
provisions  they  felt  necessary  to  ensure  proper  reclamation.   This  was  the 
only  community  in  which  it  was  reported  that  there  was  any  group  cooperation 
or  consideration  in  leasing. 

In  Otter  Creek  there  was  some  early  selling  and  leasing,  and  this  is 
reported  to  have  more  or  less  "thrown  the  gate  open"  to  further  leasing.   There 
was  an  attitude  of,  "1  may  as  well  lease  because  my  neighbor  has  and  if  they 
mine  on  his  land  they  might  as  well  mine  here  also."   There  may  have  been  some 
resentment  at  first  toward  the  ranchers  who  were  eager  to  sell  or  lease,  but 
eventually  most  people  in  this  area  came  to  see  coal  development  of  some  sort 
as  inevitable.   Thus,  there  was  c  definite  feeling  that  one  should  make  the 
best  of  it,  in  other  words,  sell  or  lease  while  the  chance  was  at  hand.   There 
may  be  some  resentment  on  the  part  of  those  who  sold  or  leased  early  that  they 
got  such  a  low  price  compared  to  those  who  sold  later.   There  is  now  a  fear  on 


*These  two  homestead  patent  reservations,  quoted  directly  from  one 
rancher's  files,  are: 

.  .  .  reserving  also  to  the  U.S.  all  coal  in  the  lands  so  granted 
and  to  it  or  persons  authorized  by  it,  the  right  to  prospect  for, 
mine,  and  remove  coal  from  the  sam^  upon  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tion of  and  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  Act  of  June  22,  1910. 

.  .  .  excepting  and  reserving  to  the  U.S.  all  the  coal  and  other 
minerals  In  the  Lands  so  entered  anC  patented,  together  with  the 

or,  mine  and  remove  the  same  pursuant  to  the 
provisio:  ions  of  the  Act  of  Decemb- 
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the  part  of  some  smaller  land  holders  who  have  neither  Bold  nor  leased  tl. 
land  thai  they  will  be       .  •   ded  bv  mining (  that  th(  ii  Land  will  b. 

t  oat  ch        ill]         neither  a  va         i  1 lv I 
I  out  • 

In  birney,  perhaps  the  boi       Lve  community  in  the  past,  the  major 
impact  can  be  defile      I  lie  breakdown  of  communit\       Lons  due  to  the 
acceptance  of  or  opposition  to  coal  development.   There  has  been  a  good  deal 
or  leasing  taking  place  in  the  Birney  area,  and  some  ranchers  who  are  opposed 
to  coal  development  blame  thor.e.  who  le..      irly  for  exposing  the  whole  com- 
munity to  the  potontlal  Tf  being  developed.   I'hereas  those  in  other  communities 
who  leased  or  cold  ^arly  seemed  to  nave  had  quite  ambivalent  feelings  about 
development  or  to  hr.ve  been  opposed  t<>  the  concept  of  development  but  felt 
tor  various  reasons  that  they  h.:d  to  leaje,  the  people  who  leased  early  in 
Birney  felt  coal  development  would  profit  then,  profit  the  area,  and  profit 

land  by  allowing  noney  for  improvements.   There  are  also  ranchers  in  the 
Birney  community,  as  in  all  the  ^thcr  ccnununities,  who  have  been  ambivalent 
01  even  opposed  to  coal  development  but  have  leaded  their  land  to  coal  compai 
or  to  broker:  anyway. 

The  leasing  in  T '.riey  and  the  formation  of  groups  with  strong  differences 
toward  levels  of  deve '.opr.^nt  h~ve  p  train  on  community  rela- 

tionships.  Inform  :f      that  at  -sreia.1  gatherings  it  i^  hard  to  talk  about 
anything  because  everyone  i-'  thinking  about  coal.   In  gatherings  of  the  whole 
coonun .       no  brings  up  the  cea?     ■  for  fear  of  severing  already  strained 
relations.   Some  report  tb  I     ryonc  rnk^s  attempts  to  carry  on  the  old 
activities  as  though  ncth  rig  a-,  changed,  hut      become  mere  formalities 
(in  the  pa9t  they  w  :  ble  expressions  of  community  solidarity) 

because  everyone  knows  the  situction  hrc  changed.   Many  people  say,  however, 

■uat  contiau  ori   because  the  result  of  not 

doing  so  might       |  th>   nd  of  Bl-        a  community. 

To  the  research  Lblfl  t.        social  relationships 

will  not  bui.V  up  Li  mlopnent  I       ind  likelv  that  the 

town  will  experienr       First  t8Sl  .on  that  characterizes 

so  many  small,  rural  co.» 
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Figure  C-6:   Attitudes  toward  Coal  Development 

The  question  of  attitudes  bolls  down  to  a  person's  perception  ol 
ect  of  coal  development  on  his  or  her  community.   Ethnographic  and 

overwhelmingly  .show  that  people  in  the  stu.i        would 
to  live  as  they  hav.  .1   .md  are  opposed  to  thi 

development  has  and  will  bring  to  their  way  of  life.   Only  In  the  Deer, 
community  doe9  there  seem  to  be  general  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  area 
is  slated  for  abandonment  to  industrialization.   People  there  know  that  the 
Decker  Coal  Company  already  owns  thousands  of  acres  and  has  plans  to  greatly 
expand  its  present  operation.   Part  of  the  acceptance  or  support  is  in  the 
form  of  accepting  and  learning  to  live  with  the  inevitable.   For  example,  in 
the  survey  done  during  the  summer  of  1974,  responses  to  two  different  questions 
showed  that  59  percent  to  65  percent  of  the  respondents  were  opposed  to  having 
more  strip  mines  in  the  Decker-Birney-Ashland  area.   Yet  interviews  with  the 
same  people  the  following  winter  and  spring  clearly  show  that  strip  mining, 
while  still  considered  undesirable,  is  becoming  more  acceptable.   Because 
many  concede  that  the  land  around  Decker  is  marginal  for  ranching  purposes, 
they  feel  it  can  and  should  be  mined,  especially  if  ft  gives  them  a  chance 
to  sell  out  for  a  good  price  and  buy  a  better  ranch  elsewhere. 

Part  of  the  reason  that  social  relations  in  Birney  have  been  undergoing 
such  stress  is  the  strong  development  stances  taken  by  different  members  of 
the  community.   Those  who  strongly  support  some  coal  development  tend  to  have 
leased  their  land  quite  early  to  encourage  mining  to  take  place  there  first. 
They  tend  to  feel  that  others  who  oppose  them  are  closing  their  eye6  to  the 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  and  are  being  quite  provincial  in  their 
fears  of  what  coal  development  will  bring.   Those  who  strongly  oppose  anv 

lopment  blame  the  early  leasers  for  being  purely  financially  motivated 
and  for  accepting  the  i-lalms  of  coal  companies  to  be  able  to  reclaim  the  land 
without  any  proof.   The  opponents  also  blame  the  earlv  leasers  for  making  it 
easy  for  the  speculators  and  coal  brokers  and  compai.       gain  a  foothold 
and  to  convince  some  ranchers  wh        in  the  fence  to  y.o   ahead  and  lease. 
Thi  posed  to  any  development  also  believe  that  the  strong 

supporters  of  so       lopment  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the  social  problems 
that  will  lopment.   They  have,  in  ■  sense,  broken  the  isolation 
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Figure  C-o:  Attitudes  coward  Coa       paent 
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that  the  Birney  community  has  traditionally  imposed  upon  itself.   The  Birney 
community  is  unique  in  having  quite  a  lot  of  fee  (privately  owned)  coal 
although  opponents  and  proponents  of  development  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  each  ether  in  terms  of  that  factor  alone. 

Figure  C-7:   Expected  Behavior  toward  Coal  Development  Assuming  Export  Strip 

Mine s  with  Adequate  Local  Control  of  Rates  cf  Growth 

What  pecple  in  the  area  report  they  feel  about  industrialization  processes 
is  not  always  consistent  with  their  observable  behavior.   Regardless  of  one's 
convictions,  it  cecms  inevitable  to  nnny  that  there  will  be  some  development 
within  the  study  area.   Soie  in  each  community  believe  there  will  be  develop- 
ment in  their  locality,  t    it  .!•?  difficult  to  map  their  expected  behavior 
without  a  lorg  list  of  qualifications  aid  assumptions.   Figures  C-7  and  C-8 
are  attempts  to  chow  how  euch  behavior  r*jht  be  mapped  given  Just  a  few 
assumptions.   As  in  the  preceding  c^po,  these  portrayals  are  cormunity- 
specific,  i.e.,  they  assume  that  the  described  development  will  take  place 
in  the  ceonunity  whose  behavior  is  being  mapped,  not  elsewhere  in  the  D-B-A 
area. 

Some  inf  crr..-.->tc  in  the  Otter  Creek  cormunity  felt  thnt  some  controlled 
coal  development  wo>       good  for  the  area  because  it  would  give  Jobs  to 
yov"«c".  n«n  who  have  no  chance  of  making  it  in  ranching  but  still  want  to 
live  ir.  the  c      ty.   This  '.23  not  m.nti  -ed  as  a  reason  for  supporting 
development  in  the  Decker  ar^j.   There  it  was  more  often  seen  as  a  vehicle 
to  get   ut.   Otter  Creek  people  know  thit  almost  the  entire  area  is  leased 
or  sold  to  co^l  cjLipani^a  or  bickers,  and  they  feel  it  will  Just  be  a  matter 
of  tl^e  befci       1n.Lr.in3  is  rtarted.   Of  the  few  who  have  not  leased,  some 
aro  fearful  that  tl:        1  will  not  be  attractive  to  the  coal  companies  and 
that  the;'  will  be  le.' t  isolated  with  mining  all  around  them;  in  addition, 
they  are  fearful  that  their  wwn  Lend  will  have  been  made  worthleos. 

A  large  number  p*  ranr      a  tl  le  Quietus-Sayle  community  have  leased, 
and  they  are  prepared  f  pcc«*p*.  some  crrip  mining.   Although  the  leasing 
that  was  doni  tl jir  land  at  a  time  when  they  could  find  no 

other  way  to       t  lr-   >t  to  a'.p.wl  the  coal  companies  that  th^y  were 
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DECKER-BIRNEY-ASHIAND  AREA 

Figure  C-7:  ted  Behavior  towai 

Exporc  strip  Kinea  irith  A  *trol  *th 
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ready  for  coal  development — many  have  become  reconciled  to  accepting  the 
financial  rewards  from  strip  mining  as  compensation  for  what  they  perceive 
as  a  limited  disruption  of  their  lives.   As  opposed  to  Decker  and  Otter  Creek., 
where  several  ranches  have  been  sold,  only  one  ranch  in  Quietus-Sayle  has 
reportedly  been  sold  to  the  coal  companies. 

Figure  C-8:   Expected  Behavior  toward  Coal  Development  Assuming  High  Level 
of  Development  without  Local  Control  of  Gasification  Plant  Siting 

Except  around  Decker  where  industrialization  has  begun  and  many  residents 
have  left,  few  in  the  D-B-A  area  CCQ  conceive  of  a  life  that  accommodates  a 
level  of  coal  development  that  includes  gasification  plants  or  clusters  of 
power  plants  in  their  community  no  natter  how  controlled  the  rate  of  such  devel- 
opment would  be.   Consequently,  a  map  of  differences  in  their  expected  behavior 
toward  the  unacceptable  becomes  an  attitudinal  rather  than  a  behavioral  map. 
The  next  step  for  many  would  be  to  leave  the  area.   For  some,  organized  resistance 
to  this  level  of  developcent  could  bscome  Intense  and  even  violent. 

In  all  the  comcunitics  identified  it  was  found  that  women  tended  to  be 
much  more  opposed  to  any  level  of  coal  development  than  were  their  husbands, 
whether  the  latter  teuded  to  be  supporters  of  or  were  anbivalent  about  devel- 
opment.  Wonen  were  often  =ore  r.ctive  in  organizations  formed  to  oppose 
development,  and  they  usually  talked  not  in  terms  of  economics  but  in  terms 
of  aesthetics  ar.d  hiuian  factors.   One  woman  said: 

Most  of  the  women  here  are  ircpo~ts,  and  we  haven't  known  all  the 

hard  tizies  this  land  car  give  like  our  husbands  do.   We  have  adopted 

this  land  and  havo  ccme  no  love  it,  and  we  don't  want  to  see  it 
destroyed. 

Younger  people,  more  so  than  the  older  generation,  are  usually  categorically 
opposed  to  development.   Various  explanations  were  given.   Young  people  recognize 
more  of  th»  ecological  problems  and  are  not  so  concerned  about  the  economics  of 
the  situation.   They  ha' -j  bjen  cway  to  school  and  in  many  instances  have  adopted 
different  orientations  and  attitudes  r.h-a  those  subscribed  to  by  their  parents. 
However,  in  many  of  the  faoily  rarch  corporations,  the  younger  people  do  not 
have  a  voice  in  how  the  operation  is  run  or  concerning  whether  or  not  to  lease 
or  sell.   As  such,  the  opinions  of  the  younger  people  are  not  felt  as  much  as 
they  could  \:e. 
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Summary 

These  figures  are  only  samples  of  how  Che  study's  data  might  be  mapped. 
Mapping  attitudes  and  behaviors  is  crude  and  experimental  and  at  best  ref] 
specified  conditions  existing  at  given  times.   During  the  past  several  months, 
attitudes  of  D-B-A  residents  toward  coal  development  have  not  changed  v 
fast.   In  contrast,  their  development-related  behavior  during  this  period  has 
changed  noticeably.   As  assumptions  about  what  will  happen  are  either  realized 
or  discarded  and  as  fears  and  uncertainties  either  become  certainties  or 
dispelled,  the  residents  evidently  feel  compelled  to  take  actions  to  adjust 
to  ongoing  developments  In  their  situation  as  they  experience  them--hence  the 
observable  behavioral  change  Just  noted.   Even  though  many  in  the  study  area 
still  say  "if  coal  development  comes,"  their  lives  are  already  changing  in 
response  to  their  interpretations  of  what  is  happening  to  and  around  them. 
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